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“USSR IN CONSTRUCTION” is the world’s most beautiful peri- 
odical. It is lavishly printed, in the Soviet Union, in beautiful roto- 
gtavure. Page after page of huge photographic reproductions of events 
and achievements in the Soviet Union. Over 400 photographs tell the 
story of the building of a new society as it affects every corner of that 
vast country. A photographic panorama of history in the making. Each 
copy a keep-sake for all time. We will send you three different elaborate 
issues FREE, all recent. Read special offer below. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


Do you support the work of the American Friends of the Soviet Union? Every month we publish 
this splendid magazine to spread the truth about the Soviet Union, to support its Peace Policy, 
to refute the dangerous slanders of its enemies. The Editors and the organization are doing their 
utmost to make SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY the most attractive periodical possible. Note the fur- 

ther improvemenits in 








this issue. Many more 
are planned. 


Perhaps you buy 
SOVIET RUSSIA TO. 
DAY from time to time. 
WHY NOT SUB- 
SCRIBE? Then the mag- 


azine will come to you 





A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU! 


Think what you get for your $1.00. _ 7 2 a ~y actenging Re maguiine. 


surely every month and 
by subscribing you will 
aid us tremendously in 


Three big issues of USSR IN CON- 
STRUCTION, two splendid new pam- 
phlets which everyone wants to read, and 


12 issues of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
BUT THAT IS NOT ALL. Send us $1.00 today for this special offer and PLUS 12 ISSUES 


have the satisfaction of constructively supporting this magazine. We need 
your support in this fight to spread the TRUTH ABOUT THE SOVIET 
UNION. Don’t put it off, subscribe today. OF 


Subscribe Today—Take 
Advantage of this Spe- 
cial Offer. 
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Victor Berger, noted Socialist, tells clearly 
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ANNA LOUISE STRONG—“What About Russia by Meta Berger and Anna Louise Strong. 
—An Honest Reply to Honest Questions.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. 73 
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Here is my $1.00. Send me at once my first copy of SOVIET he 
RUSSIA TODAY, the three issues of USSR IN CONSTRUCTION renewal subscriptions. If 
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John Strachey says: 


"| believe that a principal task for our movement 
during 1936 is to explain and popularize what the 
Soviet Union is doing on a quite new scale. That 
great new book, ‘Soviet Communism,’ by Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb gives us a marvelous foundation 
upon which to work. Every one of us must not 
only read it, but master every word of it, for this 
book equips one like nothing else for the task of 
explaining the significance of the Soviet Union." 


New Masses, January I4th, 1936 


Soviet Communism 
A NEW CIVILIZATION? 


by Sidney and Beatrice Wenb 


Two volumes boxed, $7.50 at all bookstores 


A BOOK UNION SELECTION 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















For a complete picture of the USSR 








This Soviet World 











by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Anna Louise Strong, well-known to every reader of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY, tells here how the owner-workers built the 
new U.S.S.R., and how the U.S.S.R. in turn is building new 
men. The emphasis is on the actual workings of the Com- 
munist Party and on the place of the individual under 
Communism. Miss Strong's book is factual, vivid; priced at 
only $2, it contains as much real information as many a 
longer, duller, more expensive volume. A sample chapter 
appears in this issue; the full, exciting story is to be found 
only in the book, MAKE SURE OF HAVING YOUR COPY 
PROMPTLY ON PUBLICATION, APRIL 23. Send the 


attached coupon to your bookseller or to the publishers. 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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Please send me a copy of Strong's THIS 
SOVIET WORLD. 


CUGUU RENTER ED OU REN eKOR TORT EMES postage. 


“EI enclose $2. Send post- 
paid. 


Cee ee errr ee see erreeeseseseseeseeeeee O Send C.O.D. 1 will pay 
the postman $2 plus 
Address 
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TO RUSSIA? 


Visit the 


SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF HORSEHIDE 
LEATHER COATS AND WIND BREAKERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY! 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


MOSCOW 


@ HI-CUT SHOES @ OVERALLS 

@ HI-CUT BOOTS @ WORK PANTS 

@ WOOL JACKETS @ WOOL UNDERWEAR 
@ WOOL SHIRTS @ CORDUROY OUTFITS 
@ WARM GLOVES @ BREECHES 


Everything Under the Sun for the Outdoor Man 





OUR VALUES GUARANTEED TO BE UNEXCELLED OR MONEY 
CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 





Don’t hesitate to come in and investigate. 
SQUARE DEAL ARMY & NAVY STORE 


121 THIRD AVENUE, NEAR 14th STREET 
NOTE: Our Special for this month is a shirred back belted 


CORDUROY JACKET for only $5.95 


This sport creation in 10 colors! Limited Supply on hand, so act 
quickly!!! 
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Russian 


T? BE able to speak Russian ! Linguaphone Home Study 
The language in which an 


entire new world is being cre- Courses: 

ated! The language of Today : ’ 
and Tomorrow. Russian French Italian 
You can ... in your own home German Spanish Polish 


you may have a staff of the best : , 
Russian teachers give you mas- Swedish Dutch Irish 
tery of this beautifully expressive | Afrikaans English Chinese 
language in a remarkably short x : 
time! Hundreds of men and | Latin Greek Persian 
women, knowing only English, c 
have mastered Russian by the Japanese Esperanto Bengali 
world famous Linguaphone Meth- cs _ 
od. Since 1904 more than a Visit Our Studio for 
million men and women in all 
walks of life have mastered a FREE DEMONSTRATION 
language by this easy, natural, Linguaphone Institut 
quick method. One hundred and 69 R me a ; el ye 
fifty world famous language pro- ockeleller Center, N. X. City 
fessors of Columbia, Oxford, 
Cambridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, | _INGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
Leningrad and other universities | 69 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
made Linguaphone the simplest 
Without cost or obligation please send 
and soundest way to master a your Free Book S8.R. 3 and details of 
language correctly. your “‘Pay As You Learn Plan.” 





The new illustrated Lingua- 
phone Book tells how to acquire 
a language, who made Lingua- DD ig ci cdiccucaadddadasatuateuns 
phone, who uses it, what they say Ci 
and why it is so popular. Send CCC EE TEEPE TE oe 


for it, it’s FREE. ns | 



































HURRY!!! 


Send in your application immediately if 
you want to go on the 


F.S.U. TOUR 


of the 


Soviet Union 


GEORGIC 


Here is a trip you have longed for all your 
life. A marvelous tour of the USSR with 
stops in London, Warsaw and Paris. A full 
week on a Soviet Steamer! 

Members of this tour will be accorded many 
privileges not offered elsewhere, including 
extraordinary facilities for sight-seeing with 
special guides. 


Your Chance of a 


LIFETIME!! 


Think of it! 53 days—July Ith to Septem- 
ber Ist inclusive. Your chance to visit the 
Soviet Union, to see history in the making. 
Visit factories, collective farms, museums, 
etc. See the great Red Army. See Social- 
ism being built. 


YOU MUST GO= 


This tour is open to 
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members of the Ameri- 
can Friends of the So- 
viet Union. It is a spe- 
cial tour with special 
privileges. Make up 


ONLY 
your mind right now 


that you are going on 


this trip. I+ will be an experience you will 
remember all your life. But there is no time 
to delay. Only a limited number can be 
accommodated—the tour is filling up. Send 
us your application at once. 


DO THIS NOW 








American Friends of the Soviet Union 

824 Broadway, New York 

Please -_ = full particulars and information about 
the FSU I am a member of the FSU and am 
definitely ae a trip to the Soviet Union this 
em 
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SE eer a, BORO 
I am enclosing a deposit of $ to 
secure a reservation for this tour. 
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Jessica Smith is the author of 
"Women in Soviet Russia," and has 
spent five years in the Soviet Union. 


Dr. Harvey Cushing of the Yale 
University School of Medicine is one 
of the leading brain surgeons in the 
United States. 


John Coulter is a noted sports 
writer. 


Louis Lozowick is an artist and 
writer who has made a special study 
of art and the theater in the Soviet 


Vera Naumov is a Soviet journalist. 


Anna Louise Strong, is associate 
editor of the Moscow Daily News, 
the regular Moscow correspondent of 
Soviet Russia Today, and author of 
numerous fine books and articles 
about the USSR. 

Alexander Avdeyenko is a young 
Soviet engineer at Magnitogorsk. “I 
Love" is his first novel. He is now 
working on a second. 

Edwin Seaver, author and critic, is 
a regular contributor to Soviet Rus- 








Union. sia Today. 
Coming in the May Issue 
of Soviet Russia Today 
Resurrection by Michael Koltsov 








Soviet Vets 


A powerful story of the heroic struggle of Nikolay Ostrovsky, 
paralyzed and blind, to become a writer. 


by Harold Hickerson 





by Jill Martin 





Social Security 





Workers of Magnitogorsk 


and photos. 





An account of a trade union meeting in the steel mill. 


Other features: 


“Here and There," a page of satirical comment, will be a 
regular monthly feature of the magazine. John Coulter will 
write about leading sports events every month. There will 
also be a continued novel, a sketch of Soviet life, facts, figures 


in. Jack Scott 
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EACE or war? Which way is this 
question going to be answered in 
the next days or weeks? The fate of 
us here, of the Soviet people, of the 
peoples in Europe and throughout the 
world, depends on the answer. Will 
there be a repetition of 1914 with de- 
struction and slaughter ten times as 
horrible as in the last war? Is there 
still time to prevent the horror? 

There is still time. Precariously 
short, dangerously inadequate, yet 
still a chance. 

In 1914 when German armies 
marched across the Rhine, there was 
little thought in anyone’s mind in the 
United States that this country would 
be involved. But within three years 
our boys were across the sea, and our 
country today is still suffering from 
the effects of that war. Germany 
again, now under its Nazi and military 
dictatorship, is threatening the peace 
of Europe, while the militarists of 
Japan are threatening peace in the 
Far East. 

The common people of the world 
don’t want war. The people of the 





Soviet Union are united as one man 
in opposition to war. The government 
of the Soviet Union is making every 
effort to preserve peace in Europe and 
in the Far East. It has overlooked 
many provocations both on the part 
of Japan and Germany in order to 
avoid war. It has joined the League 
of Nations for the purpose of 
strengthening collective effort to 
maintain peace. It has entered non- 
aggression pacts with its neighbors, 
and invited Germany and Japan to 
sign similar pacts, which were re- 
fused by these countries. It has 
entered into a mutual assistance pact 
with France, of which Germany has 
been invited to become a part. But 
Hitler has his eyes on Soviet terri- 
tory, for which he has been driving 
ever since the Nazis came into power. 
He has confirmed this in his recent 
speeches. 
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ON GUARD 


for 
PEACE 





KLIMENTI VOROSHILOV 
Head of the Defense Forces 
of the 
Soviet Union 
Red Soldiers Guarding the Western and 
Eastern Fronts 


Speaking before the Reichstag on 
March 7, Hitler said: 

“For the Germans there is only 
one eighteenth as much ground per 
capita of population as, for example, 
the Russians have... 

“Germany does not desire to attack 
these states (France, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia) .. . Soviet Russia, however, 
is the constitutionally organized ex- 
ponent of the revolutionary philoso- 
phy of life.” 

And at Karlsruhe, five days later, 
Hitler boasted of his success in bring- 
ing Poland close to Germany “to the 
advantage of two peoples and only, 
perhaps, to the detriment of the eter- 
nal communist trouble maker.” He 
went on to say “I have tried to trans- 
plant this same idea from the East to 
the West.” Thus he revealed that his 
present strategy is to line up France 
and Great Britain against the Soviet 
Union. 


Could there be any more open threat 
against the Soviet Union than is con- 
tained in these statements? 

At the same time the change of 
government forced upon Japan by 
the military clique through the as- 
sassination of several more or less 
moderate ministers, does not hold out 
any hope of a change in the aggres- 
sive policy of militarist Japan. 

One need not be a prophet to dis- 
cern the direction of the plans of the 
avowed war mongers. Unfortunately 
there are groups in other countries, 
in England, in France, in the United 
States, which are in sympathy with 
the war moves against the Soviet 
Union. But these open or veiled war 
moves are bound to involve the whole 
world in the conflagration. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the sane sec- 
tions of the population in America, 
in Europe, or Asia, will permit this 
to happen? Not if an aroused and 
united public opinion will express its 
determined opposition to war. In Eng- 
land, eleven million voters have so 












expressed themselves; in France the 
great majority of the common people 
are united in a common front against 
the Nazi aggressors; the Soviet Union, 
170 million strong, is determinedly 
for peace. The Soviet Union is pre- 
pared to rebuff all attacks. It has the 
equipment, the manpower, the intelli- 
gence and unity of purpose to resist 
aggression, no matter from what 
quarter. 

But the Soviet Union is a workers’ 
country. At one with workers and 
farmers everywhere, it abhors war; 
at one with workers and farmers ev- 
erywhere, it wants peaceful construc- 
tion, the betterment of the material 
conditions of the great masses of the 
people, and the promotion of security 
and well-being. No war can provide 
this. Peace must be maintained to 
secure the free development of na- 
tional resources, of material and cul- 
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tural values. The people of the Soviet 
Union together with the peoples of 
the rest of the world must be secure 
from war makers’ designs, to continue 
building a better society. 

As American friends of the Soviet 
Union, we must increase tenfold our 
efforts in support of the peace policy 
of the Soviet Union. On the basis of 
that policy we must become the lead- 
ers in every anti-war, every peace 
demonstration of the American people. 
We must take it upon ourselves as a 


sacred duty to stimulate anti-war de- 
termination in the country. We must 
join with every group of the popula- 
tion to promote anti-war meetings, 
demonstrations, and all manifesta- 
tions for the preservation of peace. 
We must insist that the Soviet borders 
remain inviolate. We must turn in- 
difference and apathy to active friend- 
ship for the Soviet Union. We must 
extend our ranks and join hands with 
all anti-war forces, with all friends of 
the Soviet Union everywhere. We 


must emphasize that only by helping 
to keep the world out of war will 
America be able to stay out of war. 

Readers of Soviet Russia TODAY, 
use all your energies for the preven- 
tion of world war, for the support of 
the peace policy of the Soviet Union. 
United effort, a solid front against 
militarists and aggressors, will crush 
their bloody designs, will save the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and 
the world from the threatening catas- 
trophe. Peace is indivisible. 








e EDITORIAL 


ITVINOV has once again set 

forth in clear and powerful 
words the will of the Soviet people 
for peace throughout the _ world. 
Speaking in London on March 17 be- 
fore the League of Nations Council, 
he exposed in strong terms the men- 
ace of Hitler and all forces making 
for war, and made a compelling ar- 
gument on behalf of security for all 
peoples everywhere. 

The text of the speech reaches us 
as we go to press, too late for extend- 
ed comment. We urge our readers to 
study every word of it. Litvinov 
pointed out the absurdity of Hitler’s 
claim that the Franco-Soviet pact, re- 
cently ratified by France, is incompat- 
ible with Locarno. He showed that 
the pact, used by Hitler as the pretext 
for his latest sabre-rattling, is an in- 
strument for peace and has no other 
purpose, since its mutual assistance 
provisions come into operation only 
when either France or the Soviet Un- 
ion are attacked by a third country, 
and since the pact is open for Ger- 
many to, join. 

Out of their own mouths he con- 
victed the Nazi leaders of their aim 
to divide Europe into two parts, and 
to secure the benevolent neutrality of 
England and France to free their own 
hands for a long planned invasion of 
Soviet territory. He stripped bare 
Germany’s hypocritical offer to 
France and Belgium of a twenty-five- 
year non-aggression pact which would 
deprive those two countries of the 
benefits of Locarno and retain its 
safeguards for Germany alone. 

Litvinov gave a stern warning to 
the League that it could function as 
an instrument of peace only if it car- 
ried out its own decisions, that it 
could not live if it ignored such 
breaches of international obligations 
as that just perpetrated by Germany. 

In conclusion, Litvinov emphasized 
that the Soviet Union was not pro- 
posing merely the registration of con- 
demnation and severe measures, but 
that it stood strongly for internation- 
al agreements open to all countries, 
which would not only consolidate ex- 
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Busygin, Stakhanovite foundryman, and his 
little son 


isting foundations of peace, but cre- 
ate new foundations. Offering the full 
cooperation of the Soviet Government 
in any such agreements, he said: 

“We are not less, but, on the con- 
trary, more interested than others in 
the maintenance of peace, both today 
and in the decades to come, and not 
only in one area of Europe, but 
throughout the world. We are reso- 
lutely against anything that might 
bring war nearer by even a single 
month.” 


O see the people of the Soviet 

Union busily and joyously en- 
gaged in their great task of peaceful 
construction cannot but strengthen 
the determination that they shall be 
permitted to continue their task un- 
interrupted by the horrors of war. 
In this respect the Friends of the 
Soviet Union fulfills an important 
role in arranging delegations to the 
Soviet Union every May and Novem- 
ber and special tours during the sum- 
mer. These delegations, made up of 
representatives of trade unions and 
other organizations, are the guests of 
the Soviet trade unions, and are given 
full opportunity to observe the citi- 
zens of the Soviet Union at their work 
and at leisure. The May delegation 
will leave this month. We shall eag- 
erly await the report they bring back. 


MMENT e 


T the dinner of the American Com- 

mittee for the Settlement of Jews 
in Birobidjan, the entire company rose 
and applauded the entrance of the So- 
viet Ambassador. A tribute to a gov- 
ernment which has abolished all 
inequality of race or nationality or 
religion. Mr. Troyanovsky neatly re- 
turned the compliment. He quoted 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and said: “We like to look 
upon ourselves as the true co-inheri- 
tors of your revolution, as sons and 
daughters of the American revolu- 
tion and its genuine spirit.” 

An old reporter with a sense of his- 
tory remarked on the novelty of an 
American Jewish audience welcoming 
a Russian Ambassador. Mr. Harry 
Hershfield, who “would have been 
born in Odessa if his parents had 
missed the boat,” said it another way: 
“To think that I should live to see 
the day when Jews go to Siberia vol- 
untarily.” 


£ pw Stalin interview was such big 
news that it was carried simul- 
taneously by both the United Press 
and Associated Press, although it was 
secured exclusively by Mr. Roy How- 
ard who might have been expected to 
favor the U.P. with which he is offi- 
cially and financially connected. We 
do not remember ever having seen 
such a display of generosity by one 
news agency to its competitor. We in- 
quired about this and have not learned 
much except to discover that every- 
one is happy and that the Stalin in- 
terview had the widest publication of 
any similar news story in the history 
of journalism. (If your home town 
paper did not print it, you should 
complain.) We did learn, however, 
another interesting fact, that the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press 
are the only two great competing 
news agencies in the world who re- 
quested and received the right to es- 
tablish equal relations for exchange 
of news with the official Soviet news 
agency. Which proves something 
about the eagerness of Americans for 
news of the Soviet Union. 
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CCORDING to a recent decree, the 

Soviet composer Shostakovich is 
“cast forth into outer darkness,” 
his works are “banished from the Mos- 
cow theatres,” and Shostakovich 
henceforth sits “amid the ruins of his 
reputation.” Happily for Shostako- 
vich, the decree was written by that 
eminent political dictator Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch, and the words quoted 
above appear only in the Nation. The 
friends of Shostakovich may be re- 
assured. The ukase of Mr. Krutch 
does not run in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Krutch got all hot and bothered 
because the Moscow Pravda published 
an article criticizing certain tenden- 
cies in Shostakovich. Just why, under 
the dictatorship of Mr. Krutch, criti- 
cism of Soviet writers and composers 
should be reserved for Mr. Krutch and 
Mr. J. Donald Adams and prohibited 
to Pravda, is not clear. But that 
seems to be the burden of his lament. 
The reputation of Shostakovich will 
survive this attack by Mr. Krutch. 
We are more concerned with the repu- 
tation of the Nation, which makes it- 
self responsible for the inaccuracies 
of Mr. Krutch. 

The facts are: On January 28 the 
Moscow Pravda, exercising the privi- 
lege of the freest press in the world, 
attacked quite sharply some char- 
acteristics of this Soviet composer 
who has achieved the widest acclaim 
in his own country and abroad. On 
February 15 a general meeting of the 
Union of Soviet Composers discussed 
and approved the general line of the 
Pravda article, not only with respect 
to Shostakovich, but with regard to 
the defective tendencies in Soviet mu- 
sical composition in general. 

And so what happened? Did the 
Bolshoy Theatre, in accordance with 
the decree of dictator Krutch “cancel 
plans to present Lady Macbeth of 
Mtsensk,” the best known opera of 
Shostakovich? We assure you, Mr. 
Krutch has not so much power. “Lady 
Macbeth” was performed in the Bol- 
Shoy Theater, the greatest opera 
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house in Moscow, on January 31— 
three days after the Pravda article— 
and on February 4. It was performed 
in another version in the Nemirovich- 
Demchenko Theater on February 10. 
All of these performances—there were 
many others in other parts of the 
Soviet Union—were advertised in 
Pravda. Mr. Krutch, what now? 





WwW. might become quite unhappy 
about the Nation, if we did not 
have other more pressing problems 
to fret us. Frequently this magazine 
has been our most esteemed competi- 
tor in the publication of timely and 
interesting articles about the Soviet 
Union. Recently it had its face lifted, 
got a new type font and some new 
editors. It looks fine. And yet, in 
our more idle moments, we do worry 
about the Nation. We might wish it 
were ambidextrous, or at least that 
its right and left hands did not make 
such confusing gestures. Who is it 
that dishes out the books for review 
—so that so many Soviet works are 
delivered to friends of Mr. Trotsky? 
And who gave “Belomor” to a re- 
viewer who could see no difference 
between the heroic construction of the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal and the meth- 
ods of a Georgia chain gang? 

This flippant, vulgar, inaccurate 
and unsigned review made a shocking 
appearance in a magazine which has 
always championed the cause of prison 
reform in the United States and which 
has more than once paid tribute to 
the methods whereby criminals and 
counter-revolutionaries are “reforged” 
in the Soviet Union to become useful 
and honored members of society. 
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PEAKING of Mr. Trotsky—which 

so few do these days—we notice 
that well-known Hearst writer has 
gone over to the Associated Press. 
And we can tell you a secret. Mr. 
Trotsky’s recent piece was given to 
the Associated Press several months 
before it was published. Don’t let the 
date line fool you. Apparently Trot- 
sky is not even worth cable tolls to 
the Associated Press any more. 

And while we are in this Winchell 
mood .. . What liberal afternoon 
paper in New York was it that joined 
with Hearst in keeping the Stalin in- 
terview off the front page? 


Cy behalf of all aching teeth in the 
Soviet Union—which is not yet 
immune to this ill—we venture to 
express thanks to Dr. Hartman, the 
discoverer of the process for painless 
drilling in dentistry. When the Hart- 
man formula was published in the 
American press it was promptly 
transmitted to Moscow and quickly 
adopted in dental clinics throughout 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet press 
reports the widespread and generally 
successful use of the new formula. 
Dr. Hartman acted in the best tradi- 
tions of his profession in socializing 
his discovery—a tradition too fre- 
quently ignored in this day of pat- 
ented formulas and costly commercial- 
ized medicines. The Soviet Union, 
where both medicine and dentistry 
are socialized, was able to make the 
fullest use of the Hartman formula— 
to the great relief of thousands of 
youngsters squirming in _ dentist 
chairs. Thanks to Dr. Hartman, den- 
tistry in the Soviet Union can now 
be not only free but also relatively 
painless. 

The next step is to remove not only 
the pain but also the necessity for 
drilling teeth. Since tooth decay is 
admittedly a disease largely caused by 
ignorance, neglect and poverty, the 
Soviet youth are well on the way to 
strong, healthy teeth. The better to 
bite you with, Adolf. 











FOOD FOR 


T HE food problem has been solved 
in the Soviet Union. 

This was the essence of the re- 
markable report made by Mikoyan, 
Commissar of the Food Industry, to 
the meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee held in Moscow this win- 
ter. These simple words are full of 
glorious significance for the health 
and happiness of the people on one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface. They 
mean that the shining goals for which 
the revolution was fought are in 
sight. When a whole people has not 
only enough food, but assurance of 
greater abundance in the future, no 
fear that either there will not be 
enough supplies available or that 


there will not be enough money to , x 
buy them with, mankind’s main prob- § 
lem has been solved. Not that man aes 


lives by bread alone, but that the lib- 
eration of man from any uncertainty 
regarding daily bread, releases un- 
dreamed of creative energies for sci- 
ence and culture and the art of good 
living. 

Mikoyan’s report, therefore, de- 
serves careful attention. It is a 
richly detailed document of some 
25,000 words. We can give only the 
high spots here. 

Mikoyan began his report by point- 
ing out that the chief factor in the 
solution of the food problem ‘was the 
creation of a modern, mechanized 
large-scale agriculture. He said: 
“For the first time in the history 
of humanity millions of peasants, 
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Tsarist government because the excise 
duties to which they were subject pro- 
vided a tidy revenue for the treasury, 
but even these industries were at a 
very low technical level. For the most 
part handicraft and domestic produc- 
tion of foodstuffs prevailed. 

“The Russian merchants did not 
know what good food was,” declared 
Mikoyan. “They used to stuff them- 
selves with pancakes and caviar, and 
then call in the doctors to cure them 
of over-eating! And the more cul- 
tured members of the bourgeoisie and 
the aristocracy, who spent half the 
year in foreign countries, used to 
order the foods they required from 


aii abroad.” 


Mikoyan pointed out that it was 


fl considered far cheaper to produce 
f| foodstuffs at home because there was 
4 no ‘value set on the labor of women. 
* Bread-baking, for example, was much 
fa more frequently done at home than 


' bakeries were of course unheard of in 



















Tsarist times. As late as 1932 it was 
found that in a number of the larger 


ts Ra cities investigated more than forty 


per cent of the population were eat- 
ing home made bread, because they 
considered it cheaper. Now, however, 
with mechanized bakeries everywhere, 
not only do the city working women 
refuse to be bothered by baking bread 
at home but even the village women 
are refusing to bake bread. They 
much prefer driving tractors and 


Above—some of the 150 kinds of bread on sale in Moscow. Left—One 


of the new stores. 


abandoning a manner of life to which 
they had been accustomed for thou- 
sands of years, have adopted a new 
mode of life, a new, socialist method 
of production—and this is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest event in 
the history of mankind.” 

To understand how really great has 


been the accomplishment in building 
up a food industry in the last few 
years the condition of old Russia must 
be taken into account. The only food 
industries received as an inheritance 
by the Soviet regime were the vodka, 
sugar and tobacco industries. These 


branches were encouraged by the 


Right—Making pastry for workers’ restaurants 


beet growing, like Maria Demchenko. 

It was in the years.of greatest hard- 
ship, when there was a shortage of 
bread, butter and meat, when the ra- 
tion system was introduced in order 
to enable the then still poverty strick- 
en land to rise to a higher level of 
culture and technique, that the Soviet 
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Lobby of a new movie theatre in 
Moscow 


food industry was born. It was Stalin, 
who saw farther than most, who even 
in those days insisted on the construc- 
tion of meat-packing plants, canneries, 
mechanical bakeries and new enter- 
prises in other branches of the food 
industry. He said that the time would 
soon come when there would be an 
abundance of food and that factories 
must be built in good time to handle 
these foodstuffs. Many outsiders were 
horrified in those days when they 
heard of people going without con- 
sumers’ goods to put up big plants; 
when they saw food that was needed 
in the country shipped outside to pay 
for machinery for these plants which 
Soviet industry had not yet learned 
to make. But the Soviet workers 
pulled their belts tighter and worked 
on with unabated enthusiasm. They 
believed their leaders when they said 
they would not for long have to do 
without the things they needed. To- 
day their faith is richly justified. ‘If 
it were not for the big plants built 
during the lean days, they would not 
be enjoying the abundance of food 
stuffs that is theirs today. 

Mikoyan compared the sacrifices 
that had been made by Soviet workers 
with the knowledge of abundance 
ahead, with the present state of things 
in Germany where the people are 
asked to do without butter and fats 
for the sake of armaments, and prom- 
ised only greater scarcity in the fu- 
ture. 

“This,” he continued, “is because 
Germany is in the decline of capital- 
ism, her economic and political organ- 
ism is decaying. The deeds and days 
of present-day Germany are the 
labored tread of moribund German 
capitalism. But with us, even in the 
most difficult years of the revolution, 
above the sound of construction work, 
could be heard the tread of the new 
and happy life, the life which has now 
arrived.” 

During the first Five Year Plan 
capital investments in the food indus- 
try totalled 2,000,000,000 rubles. Dur- 
ing the first three years of the second 
Five Year Plan they have already 
reached 2,800,000,000 rubles. In 1936 
alone 1,155,000,000 rubles will be in- 
vested. 

So far there have been constructed 
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and put into operation 17 large meat 
packing plants, 8 bacon factories, 10 
new sugar refineries, 41 large canner- 
ies, 37 cold storage plants, 11 ice 
plants, 205 mechanized butter making 
plants, 9 confectionery factories, 33 
milk dairies, 11 margarine factories, 
178 mechanized bakeries, 22 tea pack- 
ing plants, and a number of enter- 
prises in other branches. This includes 
only All-Union industries under the 
People’s Commissariat of the Food In- 
dustry. Many local enterprises for the 
food industry have also grown up. 
The plan for the food industry was 
fulfilled by 111.5 per cent in 1935, and 
the output of products was 23 per 
cent more than in the preceding year. 
By the end of this year the output of 
the food industries will more than 
double the entire output of 1932. 

The sugar industry has leaped for- 
ward to first place in world produc- 
tion during 1935—as against sixth 
place in 1933. The Vinnitsa region of 
Ukraine alone produced about a third 
more sugar than the whole of Poland. 
The total output of sugar in the 
USSR for 1935 amounted to about 
2,400,000 tons. 

The development of the Soviet fish 
industry, too, presents an exciting pic- 
ture. In 1929 the Soviet Union was 
still fifth among the countries of the 
world in its fish catch. In 1935 it 
climbed up to second place with a total 
catch of 1,550,000 tons. This great 
advance was due partly to growth of 
fishing collectives and partly to the 
tremendous increase in the equipment 
of the fishing industry. The motor 
fleet of the fishing industry for exam- 
ple, now has 3,150 vessels, seven times 
more than six years ago. In 1928 
there were only four cold storage 
plants in the fish industry. Now there 
are 26. In 1923 the fish canning indus- 
try was started in the Far East with 
two small canneries. Now there are 
41 canneries in the Far East and 55 
in the whole Soviet Union. There are 
also 28 plants producing fish oil and 
fish flour for cattle feed, a branch 
where formerly there were only a few 
small primitive enterprises. The fish- 
ing industry has fourteen shipyards 
of its own, its own radio system con- 
sisting of 360 stations, 16 airplanes 
for reconnoitering the movements of 
schools. 

Before the revolution, Mikoyan ex- 
plained, Russia’s Far Eastern waters 
were exploited almost exclusively by 
the Japanese fishing industry. As late 
as 1928, the Japanese still accounted 
for 87.3 per cent of the catch in Soviet 
waters. Last year, however, the So- 
viet catch rose to approximately 60 
per cent of the total. 

The prospects for further develop- 
ment of the fish industry are enor- 
mous, since there are limitless sup- 
plies of fish in the Arctic and Pacific 
Oceans, and large quantities also in 
the Caspian and Azov Seas. Enthusi- 


astic Stakhanovites in the fishing in- 
dustry are challenging each other to 
ever higher records in fish catching, 
and the trawlers which averaged 1,700 
tons in 1935 are pledging to catch not 
less than 2,500 tons this year. The av- 
erage earnings of individual fisher- 
men in the Far East last year were 
4,600 rubles. 

Mikoyan reported proudly that 
live fish were now being sold in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad and other large cities. 

“Live fish in the shops!” said Mi- 
koyan, “That is good, because there 
are certain connoisseurs who insist 
that fish should not only be fresh, but 
should even squirm in the frying pan.” 

The canning industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds—from 21,000,000 
tins of canned meat in 1928 to 146,- 
000,000 in 1935. In the same period, 
there was a four-fold increase in 
canned vegetables, a hundred-fold in- 
crease in canned fruit. The canning of 
milk began only in 1932. In 1935 16,- 
000,000 cans of condensed milk were 
produced. Large quantities are now 
being sent to the Northern regions 
where there is a shortage of milk in 
the winter. The production of dried 
milk is also being developed. 

The meat industry, which was at a 
low ebb for awhile, is forging ahead 
and during the present year the pack- 
ing plants will supply twice as much 
meat as in 1932. With the improve- 
ment in the livestock situation, the 
supplies of meat brought to the mar- 
ket by the collective farms are increas- 
ing greatly. Sausage supplies, very 
important to the Russians, have more 
than tripled in the last three years. 

Figures for factory-made butter— 
(there are no statistics for home- 
made butter)—show that production 
has more than doubled in the last 
three years, while the sale of butter 
on the home market has tripled in the 
same period. The quality of Russian 
butter has greatly improved. This is 
largely due to the fact that most of 
the cows are now being well cared for 
in the warm barns of the collective 
and state farms whereas the cows of 
the individual peasants in the old days 
never knew what a warm barn was. 

The cheese industry is still back- 
ward, but growing; the vegetable oil 

(Continued on page 25) 


One of the many new clothing stores 
in Moscow 











Pavlov’s Tribute to Soviet Government 


In the death of Ivan Pavlov the Soviet Union and the world have lost one 
of the greatest scientists of modern times. Recognizing the greatness of his 
work, the Soviet government from the beginning provided Pavlov with all 
possible facilities to carry on his research and experimentation in the field of 
conditioned reflexes. 

Long opposed to the Soviet regime, Pavlov changed his attitude in the last 
years of his life. He welcomed the delegates to the Physiological Congress in 
Leningrad last summer, with these words: 

“The Congress is of particular importance with us, because of the influence 
of such gatherings of scientific workers on the young generation, the beginners 
in science. I know the value of such influence by my own experience... 
Our government appropriates very large sums for scientific work and attracts 
a great number of young people to science. . 

“We see now an almost universal desire and effort to avoid war, perhaps 
through more certain means than ever before. And I am happy that the 
government of my great fatherland, in its struggle for peace, was the first in 
history to proclaim: ‘Not an inch of foreign soil.’ 

“In conclusion, we, Soviet physiologists, want to thank our government for 
giving us the possibility of entertaining our dear guests.” 

On August 20, revisiting Riazan, his birthplace, Pavlov, responding to num- 
erous greetings, said: 

I want to say that before, too, representatives of science were honored. 
But this happened in a narrow circle, among people so to say of the same kind, 
men of science. What I see here now doesn’t resemble the old affairs. With us 
now science is honored by the entire people. 

Before, science was divorced from life, estranged from the people, but now 
I see something different: science is respected and valued by the whole people. 
I raise my glass and drink to the only government in the world, which was able 
to realize this, which values science and so generously supports it, the govern- 
ment of my country. 

































IVAN PAVLOV 


by 


DR. HARVEY CUSHING 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


AVING saved enough of his 
Nobel Prize to pay for a trip to 
America, Pavlov, accompanied by one 
of his sons made his first visit here 
not long after the war. Landing in 
New York, they found their way to 
the Grand Central Station, purchased 
tickets to Boston and boarded a train 
on which Pavlov was promptly and 
deftly separated, at the point of a 
revolver, from his pocketbook con- 
taining what was left of his prize 
money. On reaching Boston quite pen- 
niless, he remarked that the U. S. A. 
was apparently a more dangerous 
place in which to travel than the 
USSR; he at least had never been 
robbed there. 

During that visit he made many 
warm friends, all of whom rejoiced 
when in 1929 he again came to Amer- 
ica to attend the International Physio- 
logical Congress. On that occasion 
other aged congressists of great dis- 
tinction gathered in Boston—Hans 
Horst Meyer of Vienna, for example— 
but the octogenarian Pavlov appeared 
unaware of his years. He was not only 
acclaimed the most notable figure of 
that great assemblage but he proved 
in fact to be the most eager and un- 
tiring participant in the long-drawn- 
out program that had been arranged 
for it. 

This was the more remarkable for 
two reasons: one in that Pavlov was 
just recovering from a recent fracture 
of the hip which left him quite lame; 
the other in that the language barrier 
prevented all but a very few from 
communicating with him _ except 
through his English-speaking son. 
From the son it was learned that Pav- 
lov wished to see a craniotomy for 
brain tumor; and this accordingly 
was arranged for a stated morning at 
the Brigham Hospital, Pavlov bring- 
ing with him most of the Russian 
delegation. 

Before the operation they were 
taken to see the patient, a young lad 
whose symptoms, even in the absence 
of any aphasia, clearly indicated a 
tumor in the left temporal lobe. When 
it was explained that the want of any 
speech defect was probably due to the 
boy’s having familial left-handedness, 
Pavlov was greatly interested as he 
also was similarly left-handed and 
right-brained; and through his son 
he had many sympathetic questions 
to ask the boy. 

We then adjourned to the operating 
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room where he showed the greatest 
interest in every step of our prepara- 
tory ritual; and after a nurse had in- 
effectually endeavored to confine his 
resistant whiskers within a gauze 
mask, he was given a box to stand on 








SIR FREDERICK BANTING 


Discoverer of Insulin 


University of Toronto 

It is with the deepest regret 
that I learn of the death of the 
great Academician Pavlov. All 
who knew him were charmed by 
his kindly personality. His long 
life was crowded with scientific 
achievements for the benefit of 
mankind. He was indeed a citi- 
zen of the world. 

Advancing years did not damp- 
en his enthusiasm nor decrease 
his productiveness. His life and 
work will be an inspiration to 
students in all lands. 

His boldness in research, his 
dexterity in experimentation, his 
untiring energy and his power 
of original thought led to the 
creation of new schools of re- 
search physiology. Pavlov will 
live forever. 




















DR. WILLIAM T. MAYO 
DR. CHARLES H. MAYO 


Heads and Founders of the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester 


Through her scientific men 
Russia maintains her contact 
with the world and of her great 
men Ivan Pavlov was outstand- 
ing. 

DR. HIRAM E. ESSEX 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester 


With the death of Professor 
Pavlov not only Russia but the 
entire world has lost one of its 
truly great scientists and re- 
markable personalities. It has 
been given to few men to make 
such far-reaching discoveries in 
so many branches of physiology. 
Through his teachings as well as 
his researches he has influenced 
physiologists in every part of 
the world. His passing has 
brought to all physiologists a 
sense of personal loss. 




















at a point of vantage, and we started 
in with the procedure. 

Under local anesthesia a boneflap 
was reflected and a cystic tumor was 
fortunately brought to view. The cyst 
was opened with the electric needle 
and its contents evacuated. A mural 
astrocytoma was thus disclosed and 
the nodule was in process of being 
bloodlessly excised with the needle 
when Pavlov became so excited he 
nearly fell off his box and would have 
tumbled into the field of operation 
had he not been caught by an orderly 
who was standing by. 

When the operation was over and 
the wound closed, Pavlov insisted that 
he be shown how the electric needle 
worked, and for the purpose a lobe 
of calf’s liver was secured from the 
hospital kitchen. After he had tested, 
for his own satisfaction, the differ- 
ence between a coagulating and cut- 
ting current, he with a flourish tri- 
umphantly wrote his name “Pavlov” 
on the smooth surface of the liver. 

Owing to some future Nobel laure- 
ates, the price of liver at the time was 
inordinately high; but I nevertheless 
assured Pavlov that the specimen was 
now of too great value to feed to a 
patient with pernicious anemia and 
it would henceforth, properly fixed 
and mounted, be preserved in the 
Warren Museum of the Harvard Med- 
ical School as a treasured relic. 

This trifling reminiscence of the oc- 
togenarian Pavlov will perhaps serve 
as well as would a longer story to 
give an idea of his vivid personality 
and youthful enthusiasm. These qual- 
ities combined to make him the out- 
standing figure of the great Congress 
in Boston just as they did three years 
later in Rome where occurred an epi- 
sode at the inaugural session illus- 
trating his quick wit and sense of 
humor. It was not known that Mus- 
solini was to open the Congress and 
when unexpectedly he entered the 
Hall of the Caesars that Monday 
morning there was a sudden burst 
of applause, at which Mussolini threw 
back his head, and, thrusting out his 
chin, strode forward with a Fascisti 
salute—unmistakably “a conditioned 
reflex” as Pavlov promptly remarked 
to his neighbor. To do Pavlov particu- 
lar honor the physiological congress 
last summer was held in Leningrad. 


TRIBUTES TO PAVLOV 
(Continued on page 29) 





““<BATTER UP?’ 


by 






SOHN COULTER 


“TI ATTER up!” That’s the slogan 
that resounds throughout the 
land. 

As April hits the midway mark, in 
eight stadiums, jammed with fans 
and graced with dignitaries, this slo- 
gan will mark the opening of another 
major league season. Politicians from 
the President down will throw the 
first ball out with a bit more pep, and 
their awkward motion will be illumin- 
ated with a brighter smile—for after 
all this is a major election year. 

The five-star editions of evening 
papers will experience a marked rise 
in circulation as millions of Ameri- 
cans anxiously seek the latest scores. 
In shops, factories and neighborhood 
hangouts baseball pools will spring 
up like mushrooms. The annual de- 
bate as to who will win the pennants 
in the big leagues—a debate which 
started with the spring training sea- 
son—will grow in intensity as the 
season hits its stride. 

However, all this is comparatively 
unimportant. It is the kids, the young 
men, and, yes, even the older fellows 
who try to regain their youth who 
make the National Pastime what it 
is. There are no thousands cheering 
their efforts in sandlots, back yards 
and public parks. Newspapers show 
no anxiety at all when Johnny comes 
home with aching muscles, a charley- 
horse or a lame arm. It is an annual 
experience to Johnny as he gets back 
into the old ball game with slightly 
too much zeal. Nor do wise-cracking 
columnists remark about the fact that 
Johnny exhumes the odor of a walk- 
ing drug store or distillery from all 
the liniment or alcohol he has smeared 
on an arm which feels like a ton of 
lead. 

All this is an expression of Amer- 
ica’s love of sport and play. But play, 
among other things, has gotten tough- 
er these past six years. Uniforms, a 
perennial problem with sandlot teams, 
have become unattainable luxuries for 
many. It is even a problem to gather 
a few nickels to buy an American 
League ball. In the Big Leagues they 
have introduced a lively pill because 
the fans thrill at seeing the old horse- 
hide travel out of the lot. But the 
boy who knows will tell you what a 
superhuman feat it is to hit a ball 
that’s been taped and retaped out of 
the infield. A ball team, alas, is more 
than just a matter of getting nine 
men together. 

The Russian people have borrowed 
a great many things from this coun- 
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try. They are a discriminating people 
and have been careful to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. They have bor- 
rowed machines but not the custom of 
letting them remain idle. They have 
borrowed technique but not the unem- 
ployment that results from it in this 
country. They have borrowed Ford 
cars but not the Ford scrap heap 
for human beings. 

They have even borrowed baseball 
from us but not the commercialization 
that accompanies it here. There is no 
danger of “Black Sox” scandals over 
there. There are no holdouts, bicker- 
ing over salaries and horse trades. 
They play because they like to, be- 
cause they want a nation of healthy 
men and women. 

That magic word “gomerun” (there 
is no “H” in the Russian alphabet) 
is gaining wider popularity. In the 
Park of Culture and Rest in Moscow, 
electric signs announce that there are 
“Got Dogs” for sale. And from hot 
dogs to the diamond is but a simple 
step. 

Sport on a wide scale is something 
that the Soviets have given the Rus- 
sian people. In the days of the Tsar, 
any form of organized athletics was a 
luxury reserved for the well-to-do. 
In 1920-21, when I was there, it was 
something unheard of among most 
children and young people. 

Since then the country has blos- 
somed in all fields, sport among them. 

Somehow the Russians don’t mind 


the starvation and slavery imposed 
upon them by Hearst. They play, 
quite oblivious of the fact that they 
are supposed to be hungry and op- 
pressed. Oftentimes it has happened 
that they laughed and thought it 
quite droll when an American told 
them of the horrors Hearst visits upon 
their country daily in the columns of 
his newspapers. 

Take the winter just passed. From 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen where the 
Olympics, the holy of holies of the 
sports world, were being staged, came 
ugly stories. Westbrook Pegler, Amer- 
ican columnist, expressed his revul- 
sion at the games being merely an 
excuse for a military display and grist 
to the Nazi propaganda mill. Other 
sport writers cabled protests against 
the manner in which the games were 
conducted. There were disputes as to 
the status of the British hockey team. 
All in all the atmosphere was in 
strange contrast with the high sound- 
ing ideals of fair play and sportsman- 
ship associated with the Olympics. 

While this was agitating fans 
throughout the world, more Russians 
participated in winter sports than 
ever before. This was made possible 
not only through an increasing desire 
to participate in athletics, but through 
the provision of wider facilities to sat- 
isfy this desire. 

In Moscow, for example, 50 skating 
rinks, occupying an area of a million 
square meters were established. This 


Baseball game between the American Embassy nine and the first baseball team of 
Soviet workers 
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also indicates an 
increase in the 
output of sport 
equipment. 
There were that 
many more 
skates’ gliding 
over the ice. In 
Leningrad there 
were 37 skating 
rinks. The small- 
er cities, propor- 
tionately, kept 
apace of the big 
towns. 

Wider partici- 
pation in sports 
reflected _ itself 
in the improved 
calibre of com- 
petition. Kudri- 
avtsev, a young 
Moscow skater, 
came within 1.4 
seconds of 
equalling the 
world mark for 
500 meters when 
he covered the 
distance in 43.9 seconds to establish a 
new all-Union record. 

A woman skater, V. Kuznetsova of 
Gorky, set a new mark for women by 
doing the same distance in 51.1 
seconds. 

Without the benefit of commercial- 
ism or professional promoters like 
C. C. Pyle and Jimmy Johnston, com- 
petition is very keen there. 

The popularity of skiing in the So- 
viet Union is equalled only in the 
Scandinavian countries. A city like 
Leningrad boasts of 80 ski stations, a 
number which no city in this country 
can match. 

Competitive contests in this field 
assume the most unusual forms. In 
the small village of Alexino (approx- 
imately 125 miles south of Moscow) 
twelve instructors in parachute jump- 
ing started a ski run by jumping 
from airplanes, wearing full military 
outfits and gas masks. Following their 
leap, the skis were thrown down to 
them, and they covered 200 kilo- 
meters (roughly 150 miles) in 30 
hours. 

Endurance contests on skis and 
long runs are very popular. Kapustin, 
a Red Army Commander, skied 200 
kilometers in 24 hours, covering the 
distance without a stop. 

Women participate in this activity 
with great enthusiasm, and on a com- 
plete basis of equality, as they do in 
every phase of Soviet life. More than 
2,500 spectators gathered in Moscow 
last winter to wish bon voyage to ten 
women, workers in the Moscow Elec- 
tric Plant, as they started on their 
long hop of 2,100 kilometers which 
was to last 34 days. They wound up 
in Tiumen, beyond the Ural mountain 
range. 

This, no doubt, sounds unusual to 
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Football (soccer)—still the most popular sport in the USSR 





American ears. It is strange enough 
to hear of women attracting such a 
gallery for an athletic event, but the 
fact that they are working women 
makes it all the more strange. These 
contestants were not high priced pro- 
fessionals, nor were they “amateurs” 
who somehow eked out an existence 
from their athletic prowess. They 
were workers, like you or me. 

That gives another clue to Soviet 
sport. There is no bickering as to the 
thin line of demarcation between pro- 
fessional and amateur sport. There 
are no big shots like Brundage or the 
gentlemen of the Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation and others who set themselves 
up as the supreme arbiters of what 
is pure in sport. 

It would be difficult for the Soviet 
citizen to grasp these problems which 
occupy the minds of so many Ameri- 
can athletes and fans. ‘“Niechevo,” 
he would probably mutter and shrug 
his shoulders, “If one wants to play, 
one plays!” It is as simple as that. 

All the proficiency and wide partici- 
pation in winter events is nothing 
compared to the activity that begins 
with the warm weather. 

Here they are truly in their glory. 
Soccer football, an increasing favorite 
in America, is the most popular game 
of the land. Baseball is gaining favor, 
but there are still problems of equip- 
ment. There are a growing number of 
tennis courts and clubs where equip- 
ment necessary for the game is sup- 
plied. 

Some few years ago, they were 
rather backward on the courts. This 
backwardness was due largely to the 
inadequate equipment. Watching 
them play, you would get the impres- 
sion they were seeking to equal the 
record for continuous volleys set by 





Helen Wills. 
Now, smashing 
volleys, power- 
fuloverhead 
serves and all 
other devices of 
tennis courte- 
sans are coming 
into their own. 

But soccer is 
still supreme. 
Two years ago, 
I was a member 
of the crew on a 
vessel that lay 
in Leningrad for 
six days. The 
Russians are a 
very cordial and 
hospitable peo- 
ple They 
showed us the 
sights and gen- 
erally enter- 
tained us in the 
manner that vis- 
iting diplomats, 
generals or 
princes are ac- 
corded here. They had heard of 
American proficiency in sport and 
would be satisfied by nothing less than 
our playing one of their soccer teams 
comprised of longshoremen. Difficul- 
ties in language and that sense of po- 
liteness that comes with being a guest 
induced us to accept the offer. 

It’s tough to admit defeat, but to 
say that they took us for a ride would 
be putting it mildly. The score? Well, 
I still have some pride left and we'll 
have to let it go at that. 

Still, they weren’t ringers. They 
were workingmen like we were. The 
only difference was that their union 
encouraged sport and provided facili- 
ties for it. 

That’s really the most remarkable 
feature of Soviet sport. It’s so wide- 
spread, it enjoys the participation of 
so many different people in every walk 
of life. Every factory, every trade 
union, every collective farm, every 
regiment of the army has its athletics 
organized. 

Now the railway workers have or- 
ganized a sport society which they 
call “Locomotive.” The organization 
was formed on the initiative of L. M. 
Kaganovich, People’s Commissar of 
Railways. Its aim is to establish sport 
and physical culture facilities in every 
railway station, every depot, every 
railway shop. 

Skiing, basketball, soccer, swim- 
ming, track and field events are all 
included in the program of “Locomo- 
tive.” 

This is merely an example of what 
is being done or has been done in 
every industry. It is an example of 
what is being done in social and cul- 
tural spheres. It is all part of the 
great task to provide for the people a 
happier and more abundant life. 





“PUPPETS” 


By 
LOUIS LOZOWICK 


SIDE from the intrinsic merit of 
plot and direction a good part of 
the success enjoyed by the Soviet 
movie The New Gulliver is due to the 
ingenious way in which the puppets 
are manipulated, to the masterly fash- 
ion in which their facial expression 
and bodily carriage are characterized. 
The picture, quite apart from its value 
as cinema, serves to call to our at- 
tention a fact little known outside 
the Soviet Union, namely that the art 
of puppetry has developed there to a 
high degree of excellence, that it al- 
ready has a very rich tradition. The 
interest in puppets is general in the 
Soviet Union. It is one of the most 
popular forms of entertainment both 
for adults and for children. And it is 
also one of the most widespread, being 
met with in city and village, in col- 
lective farm and Red Army quarters. 
Among the minor nationalities it is 
one of the favorite and one of the 
oldest arts known. 

Puppetry is a folk art. Some of the 
popular performers, simple men of 
the people who used to inherit their 
art from their parents to practise it 
at fairs, markets and holiday festi- 
vals, have continued after the revo- 
lution receiving every support from 
the government. To their astonish- 


ment they even found themselves the 
object of special attention and study 
from all manner of cultural and sci- 
entific sources. Their puppets are 
being acquired for museums, their ex- 
periences and personal history are 
being written down for permanent 
record. I. A. Zaitsev, one of such folk 
puppet masters, after almost seventy 
years of practice is now an Honored 
Artist of the Republic and installed 
in the State Central Puppet Theatre 
of Moscow. At the same time there 
are of course the more sophisticated, 
the more frankly intellectual practi- 
tioners, especially in the larger cities. 
They are well versed in the history, 
traditions, transformations of their 
art, to which they have added numer- 
ous refinements. In Leningrad there 
are among others, the Theatre of 
Young Spectators, the Theatre of 
Young Builders, the Theatre of the 
State People’s House; in Moscow 
there are the Children’s Central State 
Theatre, the Puppet Theatre of N. and 
S. Yefimov, the Children’s Book Thea- 
tre and others. In Moscow one can 
visit the House of the Child, Mamon- 
ov 10, (a fully equipped modern struc- 
ture, devoted entirely to work with 
children in all the arts) and study 
the whole network of puppet theatres, 

















the repertoire, the traveling groups— 


for this theatre and its affiliated 
branches cover practically every State, 
region and territory of the Soviet 
Union and thus come literally before 
millions of children and adults. Then 
one can go to Ulansky 7 and follow 
the whole process of molding, paint- 
ing and dressing puppets that will ulti- 
mately find their way to all parts 
of the USSR. 

Among the most outstanding, en- 
thusiastic and gifted puppet makers 
in the country must be undoubtedly 
counted the Yefimovs, husband and 
wife. She is an able painter and 
author of an interesting book on pup- 
petry (recently translated into Eng- 
lish); he is a sculptor, skilled in all 
the sculptor’s media. Their practise 
of puppetry is materially affected by 
their respective crafts. They have 
worked with puppets from the very 
beginning of the revolution. One of 
their credos has been: “The puppet 
theatre is as old as mankind but its 
new history is only at its beginning.” 
The Yefimovs have performed on the 
village green, at country fairs, on 
agit-barges, in Red Army quarters. 
They had a wagon rigged up with the 
paraphernalia of a wandering puppet 
theatre and rode from street to street 
performing on the wagon. They have 
carried on their shoulders a portable 
folding screen which is attached to a 
belt at the waistline unfolding like 
an inverted umbrella to hide the head 
and hands of the puppeteer as he 
manipulates the puppets above. They 
were among the first to collaborate 
with the now famous theatre of Na- 
talia Satz and their puppets helped 
to popularize children’s magazines 
and books for the House of the Child. 
They created a character, Nura the 
Pioneer, who would appear frequently 
before children’s audiences to com- 
ment on international and local events, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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WHO BUILD DIRIGIBLES 


by VERA NAUMOV 


HE winter sun shines through 
the large window of the construc- 
tion bureau of Dirigiblestroy. Its 
rays fall on the drawing tables, on 
the heads bent over them. It is quiet 
in the bureau. One golden ray finds 
its way into a thick shock of tousled 
hair, turning it to bronze. Nina Tala- 
nova, a tall shapely girl, straightens 
her back and smilingly scrutinizes the 
white sheet of parchment before her. 
“Done!”’ she murmurs, tossing her 
hair out of her eyes with a light move- 
ment of her head. The tense furrow 
between her eyes vanishes. 

“Now I shall show the chief,” she 
decides. 

“Excellent, Nina!” the director of 
the bureau, which is made up entirely 
of young people, tells her as he exam- 
ines the drawing, “excellent! And you 
have done it in Stakhanov tempo.” 

A blush suffuses the face of the girl. 
She carefully takes back the piece of 
parchment and asks: 

“Comrade Kharabkovsky, may I 
now start on the details of the tail 
design ?” 

“Of course!” 

Dirigible construction is a high 
form of engineering art. To build a 
large dirigible is a complicated and 
difficult task. Thousands of drawings 
must be made for the construction of 
this type of aircraft. Precision, ac- 
curacy, extraordinary care in the con- 
struction of each detail—these are the 
chief requirements. 

Nina Talanova can always be count- 
ed on to produce drawings correct 
in every detail. She knows how much 
depends on her modest but responsible 
work. She knows that the life of the 
airship and its crew depends on the 
quality of the work of the construction 
corps. 

Nina is just an ordinary girl. Her 
biography is very commonplace. She 
was born only in the second year of 
the World War. School—and then, a 
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course in construction engineering. 
After that she worked for more than 
three years in the Dirigiblestroy or- 
ganization. Now she is a construction- 
technician and an energetic trade 
union organizer. She works hard to 
develop herself, her work makes her 
happy and proud with the knowledge 
that she is helping Soviet dirigible 
construction to grow. 

In another room, just across the 
hall, sits a short, fragile woman, Vera 
Pomerantseva. She came from a poor 
peasant’s family, and was formerly 
a textile worker. Two years ago she 
finished the Dirigible Construction In- 
stitute, and is now a construction en- 
gineer. The head of the Bureau con- 
siders her one of his best workers. 

Vera Pomerantseva traveled a diffi- 
cult road. At the beginning of her 
course her baby was born. But if she 
had to stay away from her classes 
sometimes to look after the baby when 
it was ill, she made up for it by work- 
ing at night, and somehow managed 
to outstrip her comrades. She has 


been a member of the party since 
1931. She is the head engineer of her 
section. 

A number of women engineers are 
doing excellent work in dirigible con- 
struction. Maria Krutiakov, Marusia 
Shalimova, Marusia Pletnikova and 
others. They combine passion and 
fervor for their work with tireless 
striving for further perfection. 

Out on the snowy dirigible field, the 
beautiful airship “V-1” is ready for 
the start. A helmeted head is thrust 
through the window of its aluminum 
gondola. A clear voice rings out on 
the frosty air: 

“Start up the motors!” 

The voice belongs to Vera Mitia- 
gina, assistant commander of the dir- 
igible. She has mastered the difficult 
and responsible job of directing the 
ship. She came to the ship in 1932 
as steering pilot. Her deft hands grasp 
the steering wheel with confidence. 
What delight when the dirigible obe- 
diently responds to the _ slightest 

(Continued on page 27) 









JOSEPH STALIN 


on 


Soviet Democracy and the World Today 


Interview with Roy W. Howard, 

Chairman of the Board of Directors 

of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
held in Moscow on March 3. 


HE interview which Stalin gave 

to Roy Howard has been pub- 

lished in part throughout the 
world. Like a good reporter, Howard 
asked many questiéns which he 
thought most interesting to the read- 
ers of his newspapers. Stalin an- 
swered simply and frankly, not for 
the sake of private conversation with 
Roy Howard, but speaking to the 
world, in words which all the world 
can understand. In the record of this 
conversation, therefore, is to be found 
the authoritative answer of the So- 
viet people to many current questions. 
This is an historical statement of the 
present place and purpose in world 
affairs of the only Socialist state. 
The words of Stalin are a message 
from the Soviet workers to the work- 
ers of the world, a greeting from the 
many nationalities and races of the 
USSR to all nationalities and races 
of the world, a promise from the 
builders of Soviet democracy to all 
true defenders of democracy every- 
where, and a special warning from 
the Red Army and Navy to the Jap- 
anese militarists and to Hitler. 

In presenting the following text we 
have abandoned the question and 
answer form in which the interview 
first appeared. The order of discus- 
sion has been rearranged, but the text 
remains unchanged. The words 
throughout are Stalin’s. 

We first give Stalin’s account of 
the preparations for the forthcoming 
elections and his description of the 
democratic functioning of the Soviet 
constitution. This portion of the in- 
terview was omitted from the ver- 
sions generally circulated through- 
out the United States, and will there- 
fore be new to many of our readers. 

Stalin speaking: 

We will adopt our new constitution 
probably at the end of this year. The 
commission for elaborating the con- 
stitution is functioning and will soon 
finish its work. 

As we already announced, in ac- 
cordance with the new constitution, 
elections will be universal, equal, di- 
rect and secret. 

Election lists will be put out not 
only by the Communist Party, but by 
all kinds of public and non-party or- 
ganizations. And we have hundreds 
of these. We have no parties stand- 
ing in opposition to each other, just 
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as we have no class of capitalists and 
a class of workers exploited by cap- 
italists in opposition to each other. 

Our society consists exclusively of 
free working people of cities and vil- 
lages, workers, peasants, intelligent- 
sia. Each of these strata may have its 
special interests and express them in 
numerous existing organizations. 

But as soon as there are no more 
classes, aS soon as boundaries be- 
tween classes are effaced, as soon as 
only a few but non-fundamental dif- 
ferences between various strata of the 
Socialist society remain—there can 
no longer be nourishing ground for 
the formation of parties struggling 
among themselves. 

Under National “Socialism,” there 





Angelsina Makisova, six-year-old daughter of one of the delegates from Buriat- 


is also only one party. But nothing 
will come out of this fascist one-party 
system. The situation is this. In Ger- 
many capitalism has remained. Class- 
es and class struggle have remained. 
And this class struggle, of parties 
representing opposing classes, will 
break into the open, just as it broke 
through, for example, in Spain. 

In Italy also, only one party, namely 
the fascist party, exists, and for the 
same reasons, it will fare no better 
there either. 

Elections: Universal, Equal, Secret, 
Direct 

Why will our elections be univer- 
sal? 

Because all citizens, excluding those 
deprived of vote by court, will have 
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the right to vote and the right to be 
elected. 

Why will our elections be equal? 

Because neither differences in re- 
gard to property (differences partly 
existing) nor differences of race and 
nationality will cause any privileges 
or disadvantages. Women will enjoy 
the right to elect and be elected 
equally with men. Our elections will 
be really equal. 

Why secret ? 

Because we desire 
to give the Soviet 
people absolute 
liberty of voting for 
those they desire to 
elect, those whom 
they trust to ensure 
their interests. 

Why direct? 

Because direct elec- 
tions on the spot to 
all representative or- 
gans, up to the su- 
preme organ, are a 
better guarantee of 
the interests of the 
working population of 
our boundless coun- 
try. 

I foresee a very ani- 
mated election strug- 
gle. Not a few or- 
ganizations exist in 
our country which 
function poorly. 
Sometimes it happens 
that this or that lo- 
cal government or 
organ have to satisfy 
one or another of the 
many sided and ever 
increasing demands 
of the working population of town 
and countryside. 

Have you or haven’t you built a 
good school? Have you improved 
living conditions? Aren’t you a bu- 
reaucrat? Have you helped to make 
our labor more effective, our life more 
cultured ? 

Such will be the criteria with which 
millions of voters will approach can- 
didates, casting away those who are 
unfit, striking them off lists, advanc- 
ing better ones, nominating them for 
elections. 

Yes, the electoral struggle will be 
animated. It will proceed around 
numerous very sharp questions, name- 
ly practical questions having first- 
rate significance for the people. 

Our new election system will spur 
on all institutions and organizations 
and will force them to improve their 
work. Universal, equal, direct and 
secret elections in the USSR, will be 
a whip in the hands of the population 
against poorly functioning organs of 
government. 

Our new Soviet constitution will 
be, in my opinion, the most democratic 
constitution of all those existing in 
the world. 
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Soviet Society Is Not State 
Socialism 

Has Soviet society anything in com- 
mon with “State Socialism” or with 
the “National Socialism” of Nazi Ger- 
many? Frequent confusion on this 
point is sometimes the result of mis- 
understanding and sometimes of a 
deliberate intent to confuse. Clearly 
answering this question, Stalin reveals 


the difference between Socialist and 
Communist society, and discusses the 
question of personal liberty. 

The term “State Socialism” is not 
precise. Under this term many under- 
stand an order under which a certain 
part of the wealth, sometimes quite 
a considerable part, passes into state 
ownership or under its control while 
in the great majority of cases the own- 
ership of plants, factories and land, 
remains in private hands. 

Many understand “State Socialism” 
in this way. Sometimes a system is 
concealed behind this term in which 
the capitalist state, in the interests 
of preparation for the conduct of 
war, takes upon itself the mainte- 
nance of a certain number of private 
enterprises. 

The society which we have built 
can in no way be termed “State So- 
cialism.” 

Our Soviet society is Socialist be- 
cause private ownership of factories, 
plants, land, banks and means of 
transportation has been abolished in 
our country and replaced by public 
ownership. The social organization 
which we have created can be termed 
a Soviet, Socialist organization which 


has not yet been quite completed, but 
is in its root a Socialist organization 
of society. The foundation of this so- 
ciety is public ownership: state own- 
ership, namely, ownership by the en- 
tire people as well as cooperative-col- 
lective-farm property. 

Neither Italian fascism nor German 
National “Socialism” have anything 
in common with such a society, pri- 





Mr. Roy Howard (right) arrives in Moscow and is met by representatives of the Soviet press. 


marily because private ownership of 
factories, plants, lands, banks, means 
of transportation, etc., remain un- 
touched there, and, therefore, capi- 
talism in Germany and Italy remains 
in full force. 


The Difference Between Socialist and 
Communist Society 


We have not yet built a Communist 
society. It is not so easy to build such 
a society. 

A certain inequality in regard to 
property still exists in a Socialist so- 
ciety. But in a Socialist society there 
is no unemployment, no exploitation, 
no oppression of nationalities. In a 
Socialist society, everybody is obliged 
to work and he is remunerated for his 
labor not yet according to his needs, 
but according to the quantity and 
quality of the labor expended. 

Therefore, wages still exist and un- 
equally differentiated wages at that. 
Only when we succeed in creating an 
order in which people receive for their 
labor from society not according to 
the quantity and quality of their 
labor, but according to their needs, 
will it be possible to say that we 

(Continued on page 26) 
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social life of the 
factory  collec- 
tive, Soviet 
youth develops 


of sport and re- .¢& 
that 
make up a well- 
rounded life 


“c — is good and to live is good— 

in such a land, in such an 
epoch! ... We, young owners of our 
country, called upon to conquer space 
and time...” 

In June of 1935 these words of Anna 
Mlynek, young valedictorian of the 
first Moscow class to complete the new 
ten-year school, awakened in thou- 
sands of hearts the world over a real- 
ization of what youth’s outlook might 
be in a socialist land. To youth in 
capitalist countries the outlook is 
gloomy. They look outward and see 
unemployment; they look inward and 
find confusion. They are developing 
rational beings propelled into a world 
whose irrationality even their parents 
and teachers cannot explain to them. 
Those who love them best offer only 
a host of illusions; they are taught 
to look at the past and go backing 
into the future. 

Soviet youth have not escaped 
struggle. Their birth was in the 
flames of civil war. Their childhood 
endured the famine years. Their ado- 
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lescence was strained by great tasks 
of constructing a country. Many 
young lives were cut short or crippled 
in heart or lung or nerve in those 
years of battle and building. Even to- 
day they see across the future the 
dark threat of world war which may 
be launched at any time by the cap- 
italist chaos beyond their borders and 
in which they know that many of them 
must perish. 

What then is the source of the ex- 
plosive joy which becomes increas- 
ingly plain in the words, the sports, 
the celebrations of Soviet youth? It 
lives in those words of Anna Mlynek: 
“young owners”. Men in the past 
have been subjects of kings or even 
proud citizens of democracies. Never 
till socialism dared they call them- 
selves “owners” of the land in which 
they live. 

Ownership brings freedom in plan- 
ning, clearness of goal, harmony of 





intellect and will in expanding life. 
Joint ownership brings comradeship 
reinforcing freedom, and a new, wid- 
ened will to conquer space and time. A 
letter from thirty-one young men and 
girls on a collective farm sent to a 
Moscow newspaper in early 1935 to 
greet the assembling of congress ex- 
presses it: 

“We go a road that is rich with life. 
We know our goal. What we are doing 
we do with clear consciousness. We 
know that what we do is important, 
necessary, great and glorious. We 
know the aim of our collective farm 
tasks. We know what will be tomor- 
row for we ourselves create it. Today 
is good, tomorrow will be better, the 
day after tomorrow immeasurably bet- 
ter. We often think of the glorious fu- 
ture of our farm, our township, our 
dear district, all our beloved land. We 
think of the bright future of all man- 
kind.” 
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“We go a road 
that is rich with 
life’— Soviet 
youth is explo- 
sive energy. En- 
couraged tomake 
the world over, 
it responds to 











Not on any mystic faith do these 
thirty-one young people base their 
hope for the future, but on homely 
details of daily fact that seem at first 
sight quite inadequate to explain their 
joy. They relate the changing of poor 
soil to good soil. “Our village never 
knew wheat till the Bolsheviks pushed 
her to the north!” They tell the ex- 
pansion of music, drama, sport and 
science built on the firm economic 
base of their increasing harvest. They 
see the clear connection between their 
farm’s success and the success of their 
country. Their life is an integrated 
whole from the farm to the world. 
They have grown up and been formed 
by a new social order. 

What are the qualities demanded of 
joint owners, which the Soviet schools 
seek consciously to develop? Neither 
the combativeness nor the submission 
which are the contradictory demands 
of capitalism, but a high degree of 
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initiative and scientific interest, a high 
development of individual variety 
combined with highly developed social 
instinct. The aim of the Soviet school 
is not to create standardized people, 
suited to the demands of some unde- 
fined future boss, but to help youth 
discover and develop its own desires 
and capacities. 

An American teacher who has 
taught for years in Soviet schools tells 
me that the approach to the child is 
far more individual than in America. 
Persistent efforts are made to find the 
child’s particular aptitudes and in- 
terests. By the seventh grade, which 
is roughly equivalent to second year 
of high school in America, psycholog- 
ical tests help the child decide what 
he can do best; they tell him his ca- 
pacities but impose no compulsion on 
his choice. 

Summer camps and excursions are 
also planned to help children discover 


the call 


their special interests and widen the 
field of their choice. The best camps, 
such as the famous Artek in the Cri- 
mea, maintain amateur work of a high 
order in geology, botany, care of ani- 
mals, study of sea-life and construc- 
tion of airplane and automobile mod- 
els. Children spending their summer 
in such camps discover and develop 
hobbies which may, or may not, de- 
velop into their life’s work. News- 
paper discussions also draw out the 
self-expression of children; a special 
newspaper, the Pioneer Pravda, is 
written almost entirely by children. 

“T admire Arctic explorers who con- 
quer Northern nature,’ wrote Lena 
Chumak in a discussion conducted by 
the Peasants’ Gazette. “I admire Mi- 
churin and intend to create new 
plants,” wrote thirteen-year-old Nina. 
“T shall be an engineer and build the 
best airplane in the world,” said Shura 
Grachov. Yura Feldman intends to be 
a geologist “and travel all over the 
wildest country.” 

(Continued on next page) 











The satisfaction of these desires 
may begin even when they are chil- 
dren. Last summer I met twenty 
young “Arctic explorers” under six- 
teen years of age on the Murmansk 
train bound for polar regions. Their 
energetic study of maps, Arctic 
cruises, Northern peoples, had been 
sufficient to win from their teachers a 
recommendation which included them 
in an organized cruise of the north. 
They would meet adult Arctic explor- 
ers who would treat them smilingly 
but courteously as possible future col- 
leagues. Ten of the best pupils in 
botany were similarly allowed to make 
an expedition at government expense 
to the Altai mountains, where they 
hiked two thousand kilometers and 
found twenty-seven new varieties of 
black currants and a type of onion 
which resists 45 degrees of frost. Two 
of these young explorers were sent as 
delegates to deliver the plants to the 
aged plant-creator Michurin. When 
he asked them: “Weren’t you afraid 
to cross wild rivers and sleep at night 
in the woods?” they answered: ‘‘Some- 
times we were afraid. We feared that 
our expedition would fail to find any 
new plants and we would disgrace 
ourselves as  Michurin’s’ grand- 
children.” 

Such trips are the reward of marked 
aptitude, but all children take some 
part in the “grown-up” activities of 
the country. In Molvitino township 
the farm children told me proudly of 
scores of tons of bird droppings and 
wood ashes collected to fertilize the 
exhausted fields. In the 1934 “war on 
drought” when a chief harvest prob- 
lem in the South was the low, dry 
stand of easily broken grain, chil- 
dren’s groups of gleaners followed the 
reapers and competed to save great 
piles of grain heads. Every Soviet 
child knows the heroism of Mitia who 
caught three harvest thieves red- 
handed. In Artek camp I met a child 
who had prevented a train wreck by 
reporting a loose rail and another who 
saved an aviator by lighting a bonfire 
at night to guide the errant plane; 
these children won wide renown 
among other children and were re- 
warded by a summer at Artek. Chil- 
dren of railway workers in Tiflis built 
and operate a half mile railroad in the 
Park of Culture and Rest; it is a seri- 
ous enterprise which carries passen- 
gers, takes in a thousand rubles each 
holiday and spends the money in prop- 
er Soviet style to “expand the road.” 

The early discipline of children is 
largely through mass pressure, highly 
effectively organized by the children 
themselves. Children often come to 
a teacher with suggestions about the 
best way to handle difficult cases. 
They inform the teacher of home con- 
ditions which have made certain chil- 
dren backward in study or in com- 
radeliness; they organize committees 
to go with the teacher to the homes. 


Children will themselves expose viola- 
tions of child labor laws, or write to 
the papers about parents who beat 
other children. The highest honor 
given to able children is to be asked 
to help more backward ones with 
their studies in a spirit not of con- 
descension but of good team-work 
like that of a basket-ball player who 
helps his team excel. 

All these activities of children di- 
rectly reflect and prepare for their 
coming adult life. The encouragement 
of individual variety harmonized by 
regard for the rights of others ex- 
pands into the more definite and yet 
wider interests of youth. By the end 
of the ten-year school, which is rough- 
ly equivalent to a combination of the 
American grammar grades and high 
school, the boy or girl usually has 
some interest which he wants to 
test in serious work. Some young 
folks go to work even earlier, spend- 
ing part of the years between four- 
teen and eighteen in a factory trade 
school with part time work. Some go 
direct from the secondary school to 





Korean school children studying 
geography 


the university. But the commonly 
encouraged procedure is to finish ten 
years of school and then go to work 
in the late teens for a period of self- 
testing before deciding what speciali- 
zation they will finally choose. 

These are not odd jobs to earn their 
way through college, such as are com- 
mon in American life. They are a 
part of youth’s self-education in the 
actual world of production. They are 
related to his already appearing in- 
terests, which they test and develop. 
I know a youth of nineteen who chose 
to work on a farm in the summer. 
Since he already knew that he wanted 
to become an entomologist, the farm 
was expected to give him scientific 
work. He sorted apples for diseases, 
staked cabbages to count the bugs in 
sample areas, and otherwise used his 
special interest for the sake of farm 
production, learning and improving 
his scientific technique while he 
worked. 

At no time in life is there any gap 
between work and schooling. Educa- 
tion is not a commodity purchased by 
money and consumed in childhood or 


in four charmed years of isolated uni- 
versity life. It is a personal and pub- 
lic necessity, without limits, freely 
available from childhood to old age. 
Courses of general culture are not 
crammed into a special period; they 
are taken after work in any quantity 
desired. They are paid for by state 
or trade union; any group of workers 
anywhere may decide to study chem- 
istry, music or parachute-jumping and 
call on their trade union to pay the 
teacher. When young people feel that 
they have chosen a permanent spe- 
cialty, for which they need some years 
of concentrated study, they apply to 
enter a university or a research insti- 
tute. For these institutions their abil- 
ity and seriousness is tested by se- 
vere entrance examinations. If they 
pass, study becomes their regular 
work. It is fully as strenuous as the 
factory, paid for as such by the state. 
They spend six or seven hours a day 
in class rooms and laboratories in 
courses chosen on a broad basis, but 
all consciously directed towards prep- 
aration for their profession. 

I visited the dormitory attached to 
three institutions of higher education 
in mining, metallurgy and non-ferrous 
metals. A pretty girl was specializ- 
ing in blast furnaces, a former book- 
binder was studying mining engineer- 
ing, a factory-worker was becoming a 
geologist for Central Asia, a broad- 
faced yellow Kazak was preparing to 
work in copper in the newly opened 
mines of Kazakstan. All of them were 
paid for their study by the Commis- 
sariat of Heavy Industry. Their stip- 
ends ranged from one to two hundred 
rubles monthly, the higher pay re- 
warding the best students. Every 
summer they chose their “practice 
work” from a dozen localities which 
offered, and as soon as they found 
some place where they wished to sign 
up for a job after graduation, they 
got additional wages from their chosen 
industry. The majority decided by 
the third or fourth year of the five 
year course. Thereafter they felt 
themselves bound to work for the in- 
stitution which had paid for their edu- 
cation, for at least two or three years 
after they finished the university. 
This was not felt as compulsion but 
as the intelligent specializing of their 
own choice on the basis of a wide 
range of opportunities. Any good rea- 
son, such as personal health or the de- 
mand of some national emergency, 
would be recognized by them and their 
fellows as grounds for “release’’. 

What jobs does youth choose? By 
no means the easy ones. When has 
youth, when free to choose, ever asked 
for the easy way? Youth wants con- 
quest. Youth is explosive energy, so 
explosive that under capitalism it must 
be befogged with illusions or diverted 
into the unreal battles of football, 
lest it wreck the world’s ancient ways. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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ALEXANDER 
AVDEYENKO 


The story so far: 


Before the revolution: Nikanor, grand- 
father of the hero, and his son Ostap 
work in the mines. When their families, 
driven from the village by drought, join 
them, they manage to beg from the boss 
a bit of land in “Rotten Gully,” a filthy, 
unhealthy spot, where they build them- 
selves a hut. Ostap wins promotion for 
himself by treating the foreman, Buty- 
lochkin, but a few nights later the fore- 
man insists on another treat. Ostap hits 
him in a drunken brawl and next day is 
sent back to his old job. Nikanor, in 
order to earn more money asks for a soft 
seam to work and is sent to Number 15 
where the roofing is unsafe, and where a 
miner has just been killed. Old Nikanor, 
a tower of strength, works feverishly in 
Number 15 until finally the mine caves 
in. He is badly hurt, but goes right back 
to work. Meantime, Garbuz, the toothless 
furnaceman, has induced Ostap, against 
Nikanor’s wishes, to join a strike against 
their wretched conditions. While the 
strikers are discussing their plans, the 
Cossacks ride into the barracks, lashing 
at the workers, their horses trampling 
down the men. Rotten Gully soon fills 
up with other miners’ families, and it 
becomes known as “Dog Kennels.” Years 
go by. Nikanor still works in the mine. 
Ostap is a furnaceman. His oldest son 
Kozma is an oiler. His daughter, Varka, 
a moulder. The three younger children, 
Mitka, Nyurka and Sanya, the hero, col- 
lect scrap iron. Nikanor is respected for 
his strength by the whole community. 
One day he suddenly goes mad, and in 
the excitement in the hut, Granny, his 
wife is accidentally knocked down and 
killed. After a few months in the mad- 
house he returns, goes back to work, but 
is never himself again. He finally takes 
to drinking and begging in the market 
place, constantly gets into brawls. One 
night he is found outside the hut badly 
injured. 


ON Sunday mornings, Varka 
climbed up to where I lay on the 
warm bricks of the stove, pressed her 
hair to my cheek and whispered: 

“Sanya, get up, quick—the sun will 
soon be up and it’ll be too late.” 
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Without waiting to wash, I begged 
a piece of bread from mother and 
hurried out after my sister. 

We passed through the sleeping vil- 
lage. When we had left the last hut 
behind, Varka sat down on the ground 
with a deep sigh. She took off her 
canvas shoes, let down her hair and 
ran barefoot over the cool steppe. 
She called out to me in a high, ring- 
ing voice to catch her. 

No one in the whole of the Dog 
Kennels could run faster than I. I 
rolled up my pants and started after 
her. But the white calves of her legs 
kept steadily dwindling into the dis- 
tance. 

When she was quite far ahead of 
me, more than a stone’s throw away, 
she stopped and lay down behind the 
little hillock of a weasel’s burrow. 
Putting her hands to her mouth, she 
called out: 

“Sanya, Sanya—come quick!” 

When I got up to her, she seized my 
hand and we ran together, raising the 
dust under our bare feet. The grass 
rustled, last year’s weeds crackled, 
dog-daisies waved in the breeze. A 
quail piped up right at our feet. The 
unexpectedness of the sound caused 
Varka to stumble. She stood still. On 
tiptoes she crept over to the place 
from which the quail had flown, knelt 
down and searched carefully in the 
grass for the nest. 


“Oh!” she exclaimed, recoiling. 





Selma Freeman 


“Sanya, they’re still naked, the little 
things, twittering there!” 

In a little hollow lined with soft 
stalks, lay the quail’s brood, crowd- 
ing on top of one another and flapping 
feebly the still naked membrane of 
their budding wings. 

Varka covered the nest immediately 
and pulled the grass together over it 
like a tent. 

“Sanya, you must never touch the 
young ones, else the mother bird won’t 
own them again.” 

We clasped hands once more and 
ran over the steppe, trampling the 
high meadow grass. The dew wet our 
feet, thistles pricked them, nettles 
stung them—we ran on. 

Varka stopped at last out of breath. 

“Q-o-oh, Sanya!” she cried, pressing 
her hand to her breast and closing her 
eyes. 

We walked the rest of the way, 
silent now and tired. We walked until 
we came to the River Severyanka. It 
rippled along the fringe of the woods, 
quiet, clear, warm. 

We began to undress. Varka hung 
up her green print frock carefully on 
a bough, smoothing out the creases. 

I sat down on the river bank to 
wait for Varka. I was afraid to go 
into the water. She came up swim- 
ming on her back and kicking up the 
water with her feet. She scrambled 
out on the sand and ran towards me, 
the drops sparkling on her flat, lean 
stomach, her white hips. She caught 
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me py the arms, laughing heartily all 
the time, and dragged me down to the 
river in spite of my protests. I 
screamed and she kept admonishing 
me. 

“Shut up, you bad boy!” 

Once in the water, I lost my terror 
of it. I put my arms around my sis- 
ter’s neck and swam on her back 
right into the middle of the river; and 
I felt no fear. 

We splashed about and ran and 
lolled on the sand till the sun came up. 
When the great hot globe had risen 
clear of the woods, we lay down on 
the grass to warm ourselves. Varka 
spread out her hair. It was wet and 
slippery. It slid over her shoulders 
and tickled her knees as she wrung 
the water out of it and shook it to 
dry in the sun. 

Then we went off into the woods. 
Varka, her dress open at the neck, 
hid from me in a little dell and then 
came back running, with her hands 
full of flowers—scarlet poppies, dog- 
daisies, fronds of fern. 

She buried my head in the flowers 
and then dragged me off deeper into 
the wood. Every moment screams of 
delight came from her as she gathered 
new flowers. They grew into a bush 
around her. I could not see her head 
behind them. And still she kept on 
running into the thicket, gathering 
acorns, drinking and splashing at the 
spring. 

I was tired and hungry. 

“Varka, let’s go home.” 

She turned towards me. The flowers 
dropped through her fingers, her lips 
quivered, tears came into her eyes. 

“Don’t San, I don’t want to yet.” 

We did not go home until the sun 
was setting. Varka looked tanned and 
rosy. Bunches of dog-daisies swung 
from her belt, a flying beetle with blu- 
ish iridescent wings and some dry 
stalks had got entangled in her locks. 

She filled a pan with water and 
set the flowers in it. 

“Smell them, mother,” she offered. 

The hut seemed suddenly brighter, 
as if the scent of the woods, the river 
and the sunshine had been wafted into 
it. Grandad lay there, quiet, smiling. 

“Varka, give us a red one, a red 
one, like dad’s!” cried Mitka and Ny- 
urka. Grandad stirred. He beckoned 
to Varka and she went over to him and 
put her arms around the great help- 
less body. 

“Tell everybody to come,” begged 
Nikanor. 

We all sat around Grandad and 
waited. Twilight was falling in the 
house, but no one wanted to light the 
lamp. 

Grandad raised himself on his el- 
bow. His beard quivered. He breathed 
heavily. 

“T know a story, children, I know 
an old—old story—listen!”’ 

He fell back on the pillow, and 
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rested a little; his breath came whist- 
ling through his teeth. 

At first he spoke softly, halting fre- 
quently, shaken by fits of coughing. 

“Well, now listen, children: there 
once lived a man, a good man, a strong 
powerful man. He could grind stones 
into sand with his two bare hands. 
Oh, that was a man as hard as iron! 
But he had only his strength, for 
neither God nor man had given him 
anything else. A poor, pitiful man 
he was, after all. And he wanted to 
find happiness for himself. . . . He 
ran after it. He lost his legs and 
he lost his arms! And he went on 


running. And the man went blind. 
Still he ran and at last happiness took 
pity on him—and gave itself into the 
hands of the man—” here Grandad’s 





voice grew husky, “just to make fun 
of him, just to bring him to ruin—to 
mortal ruin!” 

Mitka and Nyurka started back 
from Grandad and crouched low to 
Mother. I suddenly felt cold all over. 
Varka tried to lay Grandad’s head 
down on the pillow, but he pushed 
away her hands, and shouted: 

“No, no, wait—wait a minute! 
What was that man in the story to do 
then? When at last he had caught 
up with happiness and he’d got it in 
his hands, it just melted like smoke 
and left nothing but ashes in his 
fingers. And the man fell upon the 
ground and beat his head upon it, 
and broke his own teeth and tore out 


his eyes.” 

“Grandad, love, stop, enough, 
enough—” sobbed Varka. 

Nikanor raised himself. He sat 


up in the bed, stooped, but even so 
his head reached the ceiling. And sit- 
ting thus he finished his tale. 

“And from that time on this un- 
happy man went wandering. And he 
found neither peace nor pleasure ex- 
cept in the graveyard when he could 
hear the wild pear trees rustling over 
the graves!” 

Grandad fell back helpless. The 
bed quivered, the boards creaked 


under his own weight. Dark foam ap- 
peared on his lips. 

Varka knelt down by the bed, her 
hair falling over her shoulders, and 
wiped away the dark red drops from 
his beard with the hem of her green 
Sunday frock. 

“Grandad,” she prayed through her 
tears, “Grandad, lovey, lie down—I’ll 
bring you a lemon tomorrow—a lemon 
—love....” 

Kozma came into the hut. He looked 
dry and white as if he had been 
cooked in a thick solution of lime. He 
walked through the Dog Kennels in 
his white linen hospital suit, with 
nothing else to cover him. The empty 
sleeve of his long shirt dangled chal- 
lengingly in the playful breeze. Koz- 
ma did not try to hold the sleeve. 
He waved it defiantly, let it swing like 
a pendulum. 

He walked quietly past the huts of 
the metal workers, the miners, the 
carpenters. . His shoulders’ were 
stooped. He seemed to be watching 
something on the ground. 

My brother came slowly into our 
hut, his empty sleeve dangling. 

I watched him closely. I knew why 
he walked so slowly and solemnly. 

He strode into the middle of the 
room and dropped down upon a bench 
panting for breath. I could see his 
purple, swollen tongue. It looked 
like the mouldy gills of a fish. His 
single arm hung down in a lone way 
the whole length of his body: it 
seemed extraordinarily long. It did 
not even finish at his feet. The nails 
on the fingers scraped the yellow 
clay with which the floor of the cabin 
had just been freshly smeared. 

There was a deep silence. Grandad 
Nikanor raised the tin cup to his own 
parched lips, but did not drink. The 
cup remained poised in mid-air. The 
needle in my mother’s hand seemed to 
have become a part of the patch she 
was sewing. Nyurka, Mitka and I 
began to snuffle. Beads of Indian 
corn crackled and burst on the hot 
stove. The precious white beads rolled 
down to the floor and no one bothered 
to pick them up. 

Kozma stretched himself, and hic- 
coughed as if he had been shouting or 
crouching over his work a long time. 

“Give me a drink!” he said at last. 

The tin cup rattled plaintively in 
Grandad’s hands. Mother roused her- 
self and began to bustle around. We 
children gained a little courage and 
slid down from the stove. Nyurka 
was the most daring. She went right 
up to her brother, groped inside the 
empty sleeve and cried out: 

“Kozma, where’ve you hidden your 
arm?” 


The next installment of this abridged 
version of “I Love,” which SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY is publishing through the 
courtesy of International Publishers, will 
appear in the May issue. 
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FACIS and FIGURES 


NEW SCHOOLS to the tune of 4,307 
will be constructed during the next 
six months in the Soviet Union. Last 
year 533 new schools were built, and 
many existing schools remodelled and 
enlarged. 





Inside of a new Moscow street car 


HONESTY PAYS, according to the 
experience of the managers of a col- 
lective farm club in the Sol-Iletsk dis- 
trict. Following the example of some 
clubs, theatres and stores in Lenin- 
grad, Moscow and elsewhere they set 
up a buffet without a sales person. An 
open plate was used as a cash register. 
The day’s receipts showed 402 rubles 
for the 400 rubles’ worth of merchan- 
dise displayed. 


LENINGRAD now has 1,682 libraries 
with 33.5 million books. In 1913 there 
were 342 libraries with 10 million 
books. 


AMERICAN TYPE radios, radiolas 
and television sets will be produced 
this year on a mass production scale. 
Included in the program are 2,000 au- 
tomobile radios. 


TWO DEPARTMENT STORES ex- 
clusively for children will be opened 
in Moscow by July of this year. 


AN AVERAGE of thirty parcels a 
day is received by the Moscow cus- 
toms bureau from Soviet citizens to 
be forwarded to their friends and rela- 
tives in Germany. The parcels in- 
variably contain butter and animal 
fats, pork, cheese, etc. 


FIFTY MILLION records will be is- 
sued by the Phonograph Trust this 
year, including 1,200 new recordings. 
Of these, fifty will be symphonic re- 
cordings, fifty—-opera and chamber 
music and 150—folk music. 


A CHILDREN’S INVENTORS’ CLUB 
will be opened this summer by the 
Moscow Park of Culture. Engineers 
and architects will act as consultants. 
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VILLAGE COOPERATIVES in the 
Soviet Union will receive five billion 
rubles’ worth of merchandise more 
than last year. In the first quarter of 
this year they will have for sale three 
and a half times as much sugar, four 
times the amount of canned goods 
and two and a half times the amount 
of soap as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of last year. The in- 
crease in the supply of shoes and 
galoshes will be 150 per cent. 


A SHORTAGE OF BARBERS is being 
experienced in the Ukrainian collec- 
tives. Last year 587 barbers were 
trained for this work in the villages 
but the demand continues to be con- 
siderably greater than the supply. 


CONSUMERS’ CONFERENCES will 
be called in all parts of the country. 
The material presented at these con- 
ferences will serve to guide the poli- 
cies of the selling organizations. 





The Odessa Harbor at night 


THREE THOUSAND COLLECTIVE 
FARMERS, from 16 to 60, came on 
skis to attend the regional conference 
of collective-udarniks at Gorky. A 
considerable number arrived in skiing 
costumes purchased for the occasion. 


THOUSANDS of chairmen of collec- 


tive farms are taking ten-day courses 
in Moscow this winter. Academicians, 
university professors and lecturers 
are teaching them scientific and cul- 
tural subjects. 


New Soviet coins 





FOR NINETY YEARS under Tsarism 
only twenty titles of books were pub- 
lished in far-off Yakutia. In the last 
ten years 785 titles have been pub- 
lished in the Yakutian republic in 
the new Latinized script. 





A NEW JEWELRY SHOP was 
opened on Petrovka Street in Moscow. 
Ten thousand rubles was taken in the 
first hour of trading. 


GOLD WATCHES valued at five mil- 
lion rubles were sold last year by the 
Moscow Trading Organization. 


A FIVE-YEAR PLAN for the rebuild- 
ing of their village has been adopted 
by the members of the “Kaganovich” 
collective farm in the Kursk region. 


A PALACE of Young Pioneers has 
been opened in Stalingrad. 


A RIDING CLUB known as the “Vor- 
oshilov Riders” has been organized by 
a collective farm in the Don region. 
The idea has been taken up by other 
collectives. 


A CULTURAL UPSURGE has begun 
in the villages. Over 3,000 paintings 
and sculptural works by collective 
farm amateur artists have arrived 
at the Leningrad Academy of Arts 
for an exhibit. Over 50,000 collective 
farm and factory workers recently 
participated in an Art Olympiad in 
the Leningrad Region. 


THE AVERAGE INCOME of workers’ 
families in Moscow increased by 29 
per cent in 1935 as compared with 
1934. Every worker’s family con- 
sumed on the average 19 per cent 
more meat, 13 per cent more fish, 
16 per cent more butter, 35 per cent 
more miik and 30 per cent more eggs 
than in 1934. 


MORTALITY DECREASED in Mos- 
cow in 1935, 16144 per cent as com- 
pared with 1934, while since 1913 the 
annual death rate has been cut by 
more than one-half. 
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masterpieces of literature! Build up your 
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Men of Siberia 
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this swift novel. 216 pp. Cloth bound. 
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Soviet progress on the agricultural front. 
The book is based upon the First Congress 
of Collective Farm Shock Brigadiers re- 
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moving story of the Soviet Farm progress. 
Cloth bound. Fully illustrated. 112 pp. 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By 
TED BAYER 


Question: I have heard the state- 
ment that Stakhanovism is the same 
as the Taylor system. Please explain 
if it is so and if not, why not? W.S., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Answer: No. The two are not the 
same. Stakhanovism and the Taylor 
system differ in the following all-im- 
portant respects: 

1. The Taylor system is adopted by 
efficiency experts responsible solely 
to the owners of industry and with- 
out consulting the workers or their 
interests. 

2. It is for the purpose of increas- 
ing production and at the same time 
reducing the total amount of wages 
paid. 

3. It calls for a maximum division 
of labor and extreme specialization. 
It tends to increase the speed of the 
workers for a certain span of their 
productive life on particular opera- 
tions but reduces the general tech- 
nical level and skill of the workers. 

1. Stakhanovism is adopted in a 
particular industry and plant only 
with the participation of the workers 
themselves and with due regard to the 
interests of industry and workers 
alike. 

2. Stakhanovism provides for and 
is dependent upon the general raising 
of workers’ technical knowledge and 
skill as well as the mastery of prob- 
lems of management. 

3. While Stakhanovism increases 
the quality and quantity of produc- 
tion it is not done at the expense of 
the workers. Where the Stakhanovite 
method is adopted the total wage bill 
as well as the earnings of the individ- 
ual worker have increased in propor- 
tion to the increased output. 

Question: Did the Soviet Govern- 
ment grant the collective farmers the 
land forever? R. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Answer: The land was granted to 
the Soviet farmers outright and for 
all time. The farmer who has joined 
the kolhoz, that is, the collective 
farm, has voluntarily pooled his land 
together with the land of his neigh- 
bors for the collective use and man- 
agement of the kolhoz. He has re- 
tained the individual ownership of 
his house and the land immediately 
around the house as well as his per- 
sonal live stock, cows, calves, poultry, 
and horse. The land adjoining the 
house. retained by the farmer for his 
personal use varies from about one 
and,.a half to two and a half acres. 

Question: There have been reports 
inthe press on the repudiation of the 
composer Shostakovich by the Soviet 


Union because of so-called “leftist 
bourgeois tendencies.” Is there any 
truth in these assertions, and if so 
what are the reasons?—E. T., New 
York. 

Answer: The work of Shostakovich, 
a young Soviet composer, has not 
been “repudiated by the Soviet Un- 
ion.” On the completion of his most 
recent work a number of leading So- 
viet critics expressed the opinion that 
instead of improving on his previous 
compositions he has gone off in the 
direction of mere sensationalism at 
the expense of quality in his work. 
This is an incident in the constant 
vigorous and healthy criticism of art 
which the masses and art critics act- 
ively carry on in the Soviet Union. 
There is nothing “official” about it. 
It is characteristic of the Soviet atti- 
tude toward art that defects in Shos- 
takovich’s earlier work were consid- 
ered less significant than the promise 
which his talents revealed. Now that 
his later work is found not to reveal 
a forward step the critics are vigor- 
ously protesting. 

But Shostakovich will go right 
ahead producing new work to which 
the workers and critics will look for- 
ward with a friendly but not an un- 
critical interest. 

Question: Is overtime work allowed 
in the USSR?—M. W., Detroit, Mich. 

Answer: There are strict limitations 
as to the number of overtime hours 
any worker is allowed to work during 
one working week. In each case the 
overtime must be approved by the 
trade union committee in the factory. 
Only in the case of emergencies be- 
yond the control of the management 
and the trade union can overtime be 
permitted over the maximum num- 
ber of hours allowed by the collective 
agreement, and the laws of the Soviet 
Union for the protection of labor. 
Overtime hours are paid for as fol- 
lows: 

1. The first two hours on the basis 
of 14%4 times the normal rate. 

2. Every successive hour twice the 
normal rate. 


To Our Readers 


Soviet Russia Topay welcomes all ques- 
tions concerning the Soviet Union. Any spe- 
cific problem or question that you want to 
have answered will be briefly and pointedly 
discussed in this page by the National Edu- 
cational Director of the American FSU, 
Theodore Bayer. Send all your questions in 
care of Soviet Russia Topay, 824 Broadway, 
New York City. Names and addresses of the 
inquirers should be written clearly, and will 
be published or not, as requested. 
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PUPPETS 
(Continued from page 12) 


on collectivization, sanitation, sport, 
study; on strikes in England, revolu- 
tion in China. She would engage the 
children in conversation, write and 
draw on subjects suggested by them. 
When anything as exciting as the 
Cheliuskin adventure would happen, 
she was right there with chalk and 
blackboard to draw the scene for 
them. The little puppet, Nura the 
Pioneer, became a familiar character 
to the Moscow children who would 
look forward to their next meeting 
with her, ready with more questions 
and requests for drawings. 

In 1929 the Yefimovs did an Inter- 
lude “Faith and Love” to accompany 
a performance of Hasenclever’s play 
“Marriages Are Made in Heaven”. 
The Interlude was a satire on the 
“decadent West’ through the char- 
acters of Bourgeois, Priest, Dancer, 
Prostitute, Boulevardier, Suicide, ex- 
cellently characterized. In 1934 they 
created a review for the Theatre of 
Satire in which thirteen puppets, larg- 
er than life size, representing famous 
authors, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Tur- 
geniev, Gogol, Pushkin and others 
engaged in a lively banter with a con- 
ferencier (a living actor) on topics of 
contemporary interest. 

Perhaps the greatest favorite of the 
Yefimov repertoire is ‘Macbeth’. It 
was performed in 1931 as the 1001st 
production of the Yefimov Puppet 
Theatre during a reception tendered 
to them by the actors of Moscow. 
The popularity of “Macbeth” has 
grown with time. The attention lav- 
ished on productions of Shakespeare 
in the Soviet Union is well known. 
They have been among the finest on 
any contemporary stage. The inter- 
esting thing to note is that the Yefim- 
ovs make no attempt to imitate or 
work in the spirit of the dramatic 
productions. They keep entirely 
within the possibilities of the puppet 
stage and theatre. I have already 
quoted one of their credos. Another 
is: “Puppetry is animated sculpture”. 
They are guided by that credo 
throughout. 

“Macbeth” is performed under mu- 
sical accompaniment composed espe- 
cially for it. The Yefimovs are ex- 
cellent readers. Their rendering of 
such famous passages as: 

“Life ... is a tale 

Told by an idiot .. .” 
or, “Out, damned spot! ...”’ are deeply 
moving. But the main emphasis is on 
the unity of impression of the specta- 
cle as “animated sculpture.” A living 
actor does not always fit the part as- 
signed to him, but in the puppet thea- 
tre such disparity would be utter non- 
sense. Here the entire end product 
being the deliberate, designed result 
of a _ single creative will—decor, 
costumes, character must be all of a 
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piece—or the performance is a failure. 
Hence the main characters, Macbeth, 
Lady Macbeth, Macduff and even 
minor characters like the Porter, At- 
tendant Gentlemen etc. are truly 
sculptural. To convey the moods of 
the main characters more fully their 
faces possess each two profiles, serene 
and tragic, shown by turns to the au- 
dience depending on the content of 
the plot. There are still other things 
which would be impossible in the 
actors’ theatre. No amount of make 
up or masking could hide the corpore- 
ality of the Witches in the theatre. 
The Yefimovs made the three Witches 
out of semi-transparent gauze at- 
tached to a wire frame of a human 
outline. The scrawny hands emerging 
from the folds which assumed fan- 
tastic shape as the Witches floated 
and whirled, created a ghost-like eerie 
impression entirely in keeping with 
the grim prophecy. 

At present the Yefimov puppets are 
being groomed for a tragedy by Soph- 
ocles. The “cultural heritage” is con- 
quering ever new fields. 








YOUTH 
(Continued from page 18) 


Soviet youth is encouraged to make 
the world over, it responds to the 
call. In every difficult struggle faced 
by the Soviet state from its beginning, 
a mighty host of youth has volun- 
teered. 

Youth does not wait to be asked; 
it takes the initiative. Through its or- 
ganization, the Young Communist 
League, it repeatedly demands the 
right to battle on each new important 
“front”. Thus was built and manned 
the Stalingrad Tractor Plant, the fight 
for the first Soviet conveyor, by young 
folks coming from every part of the 
country. Thus was launched in the 
far northeast of Asia the new ship- 
building port Comsomolsk on the 
shores of the Okhotsk Sea, a city 
proudly carved from the mosquito- 
ridden forests of the north by the 
forces of youth alone. Thus was built 
the Moscow subway in a titanic drive 
by youth to create “the most beauti- 
ful subway in the world’. Moscow’s 
Young Communists left office jobs, 
postponed university courses and re- 
qualified as underground ditchdiggers 
to build it. Every great construction 
job has its special tasks seized by 
youth; they take over the building 
of a blast furnace in competition with 
one raised alongside by their elders. 
They organize special farms which 
make proud records. They pour into 
the new industries, master the new 
technique, form the new staff of en- 
gineers, become the new leaders of the 
land. 

The above, published through the 
courtesy of Henry Holt and Co., is a 
chapter from Anna Louise Strong’s 
new book “This Soviet World.” 
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-»-Letters-. 


BouQUET 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I wish to thank you for the January 
and February issues of Soviet Russia To- 
pay which arrived some time ago. I have 
read them over and over so many times 
that it appears they will fall apart from 
so much handling! Please print the next 
issue on steel leaves. Then I won’t have 
so much trouble preserving it for future 
reference. 

The novel “I Love” by A. Avdeyenko is, 
so far, perfect. The article “Buriat-Mon- 
golia” by Harriet Moore was most inter- 
esting and informative. In fact, both is- 
sues of Soviet Russia Topay were excel- 
lent! Please send me more. 

Richard G. Miller 
Falfurrias, Texas. 


A Few LINEs oF CRITICISM 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I find your magazine a very enlighten- 
ing journal on Soviet affairs. I feel, how- 
ever, that its clientele will be limited. 
When I first subscribed to the magazine 
I had hoped that it might deal with many 
phases of economic growth of the Soviet 
Union. Frankly, I do not feel that my 
hopes have been fulfilled. 

I suppose I ask too much. After all it 


is not your purpose to issue an economic 


handbook of the Soviet Union. But there 
are people, fortunately, who see growth 
as an all-round affair. They are anxious 
to see all phases of life discussed in brief 
but comprehensive articles. Therefore, 
beside marriage, the family, racial prob- 
lems and so on, they want to know things 
about Soviet architecture, law, educational 
methods, scientific research progress, etc. 
Charles Rosenthal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SoME WELCOME SUGGESTIONS 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I should like to make a few sugges- 
tions which I hope you will understand 
that I make only in the hope of aiding 
you and not as a criticism of what you 
have already accomplished. 

I believe that if one page in each is- 
sue were devoted to curves with the 
months as abscissae and the rate of pro- 
duction of capital goods, consumer goods, 
average daily car loadings for the month, 
gold reserves, etc., plotted as ordinates, a 
concise picture of the progress of the 
whole economy would result. Of course 
such detailed information may not be 
available, but if it is I am sure that all 
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of your technically trained readers, and 
many of the others too, would welcome 
such an addition. Also a clear explana- 
tion of how the various Soviet organiza- 
tions operate; for example, the article in 
a recent issue on the Red Triangle sys- 
tem of factory management was, to me 
at least, entirely inadequate, for it does 
not explain who picks the shop man- 
agers, who places blame for accidents, 
who determines whether an accident was 
caused by criminal negligence or by ig- 
norance or by a combination of unfore- 
seen and even perhaps unavoidable events. 
Also, what happens to a factory manager 
who with the best of intentions makes a 
serious error in judgment, for we must 
remember that even the most competent 
men cannot always foresee all of the con- 
sequences of their decisions? 

In closing let me say that I fully ap- 
preciate what a tremendous job you have, 
and have made the above suggestions in 
the hope that they may help you to im- 
prove your excellent magazine which is 
unquestionably performing a great and 
much needed service. 

Charles Dautel 
Haledon, N. J. 


Pass Ir ALonec! 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I would like to impress upon the readers 
of Soviet Russia Topay, the importance of 
“passing it along.” 

We can safely assume that this maga- 
zine circulates mostly among sympathiz- 
ers of the great and successful Soviet 
System. (One cannot read Soviet Russia 
Topay for long without becoming a sym- 
pathizer.) It functions as a means of in- 
formation to arm the reader with figure 
and fact, as well as such intangible de- 
velopments as increased human joy and 
contentment which are not so readily por- 
trayed by arithmetic. Another important 
function of this magazine is to counter- 
act, as far as possible, the torrent of false- 
hoods poured forth from reactionary foun- 
tainheads. 

It logically follows, then, that to fully 
accomplish its purpose, it must have an 
ever widening circle of readers. The issue 
which you have finished reading can go 
on doing this job. PASS IT ALONG. 
Give or loan it to some one who you 
think will make the best use of it. It 
will talk for itself in a tactful and con- 
vincing manner. It will do what you 
want to see done, i.e., break down resist- 
ance of those under the influence of cap- 
italistic dope. It will give hope and as- 
surance to those still uncertain; it will 
add to the enthusiasm and courage of 
those of us who are already convinced. 
The prospective reader you hand it to 
will appreciate and thank you for it. 
Very likely he or she will want to sub- 
scribe for themselves after reading an 
issue or two. PASS IT ALONG. It’s a 
small part of the great job of proving 
that a better social order is_ possible. 
PASS IT ALONG! 

Fred Briehl 
Walkill, N. Y. 


P. S.: The above is by no means theory; 
I have tried it in this rural community 
and find the results are encouraging. 


TuHat OLE Dessit HUMAN NATURE 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 
I read your magazine Soviet Russia 
Topay with a great deal of interest. Also 


I have read many other articles and books 
on the subject and am whole-heartedly in 
sympathy with a socialist form of govern- 
ment, so don’t think I am writing this 
letter in a critical frame of mind. I am 
not even from Missouri. I want to believe 
and I do believe, although sometimes it 
seems almost too good to be true. I 
suggest an article on “Human Nature in 
a Soviet Government.” 

What I mean is this: have the work- 
men all become perfect saints? I have 
had plenty of contact with workers. I 
am in sympathy with their problems. I 
read the New Masses and the Sunday 
Worker and I am active in The American 
League Against War and Fascism, and, 
although I am not a laboring man, I am 
an artist, I find myself invariably on the 
side of the workman and sympathetic 
with him in his strikes and struggles— 
but—there are plenty of ornery cusses 
in the working class. What happens to 
these birds in the Soviet Union, the fel- 
lows who won’t conform, who won’t co- 
operate, and the thousands of stupid ones, 
who, even with unlimited educational and 
cultural advantages just never can learn? 
These are questions which come up not 
only in my mind, but in the course of 
many long discussions with friends. I can 
understand how crime and jealousy and 
many unpleasant human characteristics 
can be modified and softened in a coun- 
try with no economic strife, but it doesn’t 
seem possible that a hundred and eighty 
million people can suddenly cook up a 
love feast and find themselves living in 
a heavenly state of perfect brotherly 
love. 

Frank Fleming 
Wilton, Conn. 


Epitor’s Note: Will some of our other 
readers express their opinions on this 
point? 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Patrick Montgomery writes that he is 
an old man of seventy, but that if he were 
young he would learn Russian and ask 
to be put to work there, because “Russia 
will save, preserve and increase the finer 
things of civilization for the rest of the 
world.” 

Henry Offen, author and lecturer, writes 
that as one who has been a friend of 
the Soviet Union for almost twenty years 
he gets a great kick out of every issue 
of Soviet Russia Topay, and that “it is 
thrilling to learn of the rapid progress 
being made in Russia and of their won- 
derful experiments and experiences.” 

Kenneth Irving of Tacoma, Washington 
sends a dollar in stamps for a subscrip- 
tion “from a school boy who loves Soviet 
Russia.” 

Robert Haskell of Brooklyn asks us to 
enter his subscription because he is “sick 
and tired of reading lies about the Soviet 
Union in newspapers and magazines 
which deliberately suppress truthful in- 
formation about the great achievements 
of Soviet workers and farmers.” 

Alexander Popov of the sixth class in 
the Blagoveshensk District High School, 
Bashkir Republic, USSR, writes to thank 
us for sending SRT “which do us proud 
and bring us much use.” He reports that 
his class received the Red Banner for the 
best studying, behavior and social work 
last term. 

E. Garrison, a W. P. A. Worker of Erie, 
Pa., sends $.80 of his first pay check 
toward a subscription. 
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FOOD FOR ALL 
(Continued from page 7) 
and fat industry, also still backward, 
is undergoing reconstruction and ex- 
pansion; the manufacture of marga- 
rine, not from substitute ingredients, 
but from excellent vegetable oils, with 
milk and eggs added, has been com- 
menced; mayonnaise and other sauces 
are being produced for the first time. 

The quality of soap, formerly pretty 
bad, has improved, and there is no 
longer a shortage of soap. Perfumes 
and cosmetics are receiving special at- 
tention these days. 

Mikoyan next described the devel- 
opment of modern dairies in cities 
throughout the Soviet Union where 
all milk delivered is subjected to a 
thorough analysis, tested by chemists 
and doctors. To realize what this 
means one must have seen the old sys- 
tem in operation. Formerly thousands 
of peasant women swarmed in to all 
the cities on early morning trains, 
carrying on their backs old dirty cans 
containing milk drawn from unwashed 
udders by unclean hands. Each wo- 
man sold her own product in the mar- 
ket place, where it was exposed to 
still further pollution. Now conditions 
are being made sanitary both at the 
source and at the selling point. A 
large part of the milk is pasteurized. 
Last year the dairies handled four 
times as much milk as in 1932. The 
manufacture of ice cream is being de- 
veloped on an extensive scale. 

Mikoyan discussed at some length 
the question of refrigeration, which 
was practically non-existent in old 
Russia. He said that while the refrig- 
erating capacity of the cold storage 
plants had increased six-fold in the 
last six years, it is still far from ade- 
quate. Refrigeration is still poorly 
developed in the trading industry, and 
Mikoyan announced that the produc- 
tion of small refrigerators for shops 
and also domestic refrigerators was 
being developed. 

Turning to the problem of demand, 
Mikoyan declared that the policy of 
the Soviet government was to produce 
constantly more and better goods at 
lower prices. Referring to the destruc- 
tion of vast quantities of coffee in 
Brazil, of thousands of cattle in Den- 
mark and of millions of pigs in Amer- 
ica, Mikoyan stated that such things 
could never happen in the land where 
production is not for profit but to 
satisfy the demands of the population. 
The Soviet state is even prepared to 
produce certain articles at a loss if 
it is necessary for the country. Prices 
have dropped as follows since Octo- 
ber, 1934: beef, 36 per cent; sausage, 
46 per cent; different kinds of fish 
from 16 to 66 per cent; lump sugar, 73 
per cent; biscuits, 41 per cent; canned 
goods, 16 to 26 per cent; butter, 56 
per cent; soap, 24 per cent, and so on. 

With the rising level of culture and 
prosperity the demands of the popu- 
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lation have grown steadily. Stakhano- 
vite workers earning 600 and 700 and 
more rubles a month insist on goods 
of greater variety and more quantity. 
And not only in the towns is this 
change taking place: 

“Life is changing in the villages as well 
as the towns. Our peasants are not what 
they used to be. They have stopped mak- 
ing homespun cloth, they have stopped 
wearing bast shoes, and they no longer 
feed exclusively on stale bread and kvass. 
That is natural. The population has 
grown prosperous. Life is becoming more 
cultured. Take Uzbekistan. There many 
people still wear the Uzbek costume. But 
in the very near future they will be wear- 
ing the same clothes in Uzbekistan as in 
Moscow. The same is true of other dis- 
tricts as, for instance, Riazan. Do you 
think the women harvester-combine oper- 
ators and tractor drivers there now wear 
the costume of Riazan? No. Our village 
women are wearing good city clothes. 
They buy good perfumes and soap. The 
distinction between town and country is 
being obliterated. The countryside has 
become more cultured. And we must 
therefore pay even more attention to the 
demands of the rural consumer.” 

Managers of village shops, accord- 
ing to Mikoyan, are beside themselves 
trying to meet the increased demands 
of the villagers. 

On the question of advertising Mi- 
koyan said: 

“The food industry needs advertising— 
Soviet advertising, of course, not capital- 
ist advertising, not blaring and deceptive 
advertising, not advertising for the sake 
of palming off an adulterated and trashy 
product on the consumer. We have never 
had and never will have such advertis- 
ing. We shall introduce good Soviet ad- 
vertising, advertising which will tell of a 
good product, develop a taste for it and 
help its distribution. Many people in our 
country have never seen a number of 
products which are being turned out by 


our food industry, and they know nothing 
about them. The other day a comrade 
told me about a collective farmer who 
bought ten tangerines in a fruit shop and 
began to eat them skin and all. He took 
a bite at one, and of course did not like 
it—too bitter! It was then explained to 
him that he must peel it first. He tried 
that, and liked it.... 

“We must begin to develop Soviet ad- 
vertising so that people should get to 
know the new kinds of food and buy 
them, so that people’s tastes should de- 
velop, so that new foods and goods should 
become a part of everyday life. 

“At one time certain comrades were 
contemptuous of trade. This was under- 
standable then, when trade was in private 
hands. But now, when it is our state that 
conducts trade, when it is the products of 
our own industry that are being sold, this 
is already our Bolshevik trade; and the 
advertising of our products in our adver- 
tising, and therefore the newspapers 
should print advertisements and help our 
trade. We want the tastes of our workers 
and collective farmers to develop, so 
that they should pass from simple foods 
to superior and more nutritive foods... .” 


A striking feature of Mikoyan’s re- 
port was his constant reference to the 
concern of Stalin, Molotov, Kalinin 
and other government leaders to all 
the smallest details of food produc- 
tion. Whatever concerns the daily 
needs of the masses, however small, is 
considered important to Soviet states- 
men, and is included in the delibera- 
tions of the highest organs of the 
state. 


Molotov concluded his report with 
the words: 


“We are advancing towards an abun- 
dance of products, towards an abun- 
dance of articles of general consump- 
tion, towards a new and cultured life 
for every member of our society!” 
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STALIN 
(Continued from page 15) 


have built up a Communist society. 


Real Liberty in the Soviet Union 

In order to build something new, one 
has to economize, accumulate means, 
temporarily limit one’s requirements, bor- 
row from others. If you want to build a 
new house, you save money temporarily 
and limit your requirements, otherwise 
you might not build your house. 

This is all the more true when the up- 
building of a whole new human society 
is concerned. It was necessary: tempor- 
arily, to limit certain requirements, ac- 
cumulate necessary means, strain forces. 
We acted precisely in this way and built 
a Socialist society. 

But we built this society not for the 
‘curbing of personal liberty, but in order 
that human personalities should really 
feel free. We built it for the sake of real 
personal liberty, liberty without quotation 
marks. 

It is difficult for me to imagine what 
“personal liberty” the unemployed can 
have who go hungry and cannot find 
utilization of their labor. 

Real liberty exists only there where ex- 
ploitation has been annihilated, where no 
oppression of some peoples by others 
exists, where there is no unemployment 
and pauperism, where a person does not 
tremble because tomorrow he may lose 
his job, home and bread. Only in such a 
society is real and not illusory personal 
and every other liberty possible. 


Two Focal Points of War Danger 

The war danger was uppermost in the 
mind of the interviewer. Where are the 
war clouds more menacing—East or 
West? Speaking immediately after the 
bloody assassinations in Tokyo but before 
the march of the Nazis into the Rhine- 
land, Stalin replied: 

In my opinion, there are two focal 
points of the war danger. 

The first focal point is the Far East, in 
the zone of Japan. I have in mind re- 
peated statements by Japanese military 
men containing threats against other 
states. 

The second focal point is in the zone of 
Germany. It is difficult to say which is 
more menacing. But both of them exist 
and both are smoldering. In comparison 
with these two principal focal points of 
the war danger, the Italo-Ethiopian war 
is an episode. 

At present, the Far Eastern focal point 
of danger is the most active. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the center of the 
menace may shift to Europe. Evidence 
of this is provided, for instance, by 
Hitler’s recent interview given to a 
French paper. In this interview, Hitler 
seems to attempt to say peaceful things. 
But this “peacefulness” of his is so thickly 
interspersed with threats against France and 





the Soviet Union that nothing remains of 
the “peacefulness.” (Hmphasis Hitler’s.) 
As you can see, even when Hitler de- 
sires to speak for peace, he cannot dis- 
pense with threats. This is symptomatic. 


The Danger in the East 


At that moment it was too soon to ap- 
praise the consequences of the militarist 
coup in Tokyo. The picture was not suf- 
ficiently clear. But in response to a con- 
crete question, Stalin gave an emphatic 
answer. What would be the attitude of 
the Soviet Union if Japan attacked the 
Mongolian People’s Republic? 

In case Japan ventures to attack the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, seeking to 
destroy its independence, we will have to 
assist the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
Litvinov’s assistant, Stomonyakov, [As- 
sistant People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs] has already recently so informed 
the Japanese Ambassador in Moscow, and 
pointed out the invariably friendly rela- 
tions which the USSR entertained with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic since 
1921. 

We will assist the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in the same way as we helped 
them in 1921. 

Another concrete question and an 
equally emphatic answer. The answers 
to these two questions told the Japanese 
militarists what they had to expect, and 
so gave the strongest support to all 
forces for peace in the Far East. Would 
a Japanese attempt to seize Ulan Bator 
(Urga), the capital of the People’s Re- 
public of Mongolia, make positive action 
by the USSR necessary? The answer: 

Yes, it would. 

As to recent evidences of Japanese ag- 
gression in this region, Stalin remarked: 

The Japanese seem to continue concen- 
trating troops near the frontier of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, but so far, 
no new attempts at frontier clashes are 
observed. 


The Danger in the West 


Very quickly, as Stalin predicted, the 
“center of the menace” shifted to Europe. 
Hitler tore up the Locarno pact and 
marched into the Rhineland, menacing 
Belgium and France, while continuing to 
say “peaceful things interspersed with 
threats against the Soviet Union.” But 
Germany does not border directly on the 
Soviet Union. How, then, can Hitler carry 
out his openly expressed threat to attack 
the USSR? 

History shows that when a state 
is intent upon making war against an- 
other state, even though not adjacent, it 
begins to seek frontiers across which it 
could reach the frontiers of the state 
which it desires to attack. Usually, the 
aggressive state finds that frontier. 

It finds it either with the aid of force, 
as in 1914, when Germany invaded Bel- 
gium in order to deal a blow against 
France or it “borrows” a frontier, such 
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as Germany did with regard to Latvia, 
for instance, in 1918 in attempting to 
break through to Leningrad across Latvia. 

I don’t know what specific frontiers 
Germany could adopt for her purposes, 
but I think that those willing “to lend” 
a frontier to her can be found. 


When Will War Come? 


The entire world expects another great 
war. Is it inevitable and when will it 
break out? 

This is impossible to predict. War 
may break out unexpectedly. Nowadays 
wars are not declared. They simply start. 

But on the other hand, I believe that 
the friends of peace grow stronger. The 
friends of peace are able to work in the 
open. They base themselves upon the 
force of public opinion. They have at 
their disposal such instruments as, for in- 
stance, the League of Nations. This is 
to the advantage of the friends of peace. 

Their strength lies in the fact that 
their activities against war are based on 
the wide masses of the people. There is 
no people in the whole world desiring 
war. 

As regards the enemies of peace, they 
are forced to work secretly. This is to 
their disadvantage. 

However, the possibility is not excluded 
that due to this very fact they embark 
upon military adventures as an act of des- 
peration. One of the newest successes of 
the cause of the friends of peace is the 
ratification of the Franco-Soviet Pact of 
mutual assistance by the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. This pact represents a 
certain obstacle to the enemies of peace. 


The Cause of War 


What is the cause of war which no peo- 
ple desire but all fear? 

Capitalism. 

You remember how the first world war 
broke out. It broke out as a result of the 
desire to redivide the world. 

Today the background is the same. 
There are capitalist states which consider 
themselves cheated during previous redi- 
visions of spheres of influence, territories, 
sources of raw materials, markets, etc., 
and which would again desire to redivide 
them to their own advantage. 

Capitalism in its imperialistic stage is 
a system which regards war as a legiti- 
mate method for solution of international 
disputes. Although it does not give this 
method legal status, it accepts it in fact. 


Exported Revolution is Nonsense 


What of the “fears” of those who pre- 
tend that the Soviet Union will attempt to 
force revolutions in other countries? 

There is no justification for such fears. 
If you think that the people of the So- 
viet Union have any desire themselves, 
and, moreover, by force, to alter the face 
of surrounding states, you are badly mis- 
taken. 

The people of the Soviet Union natur- 
ally desire that the face of surrounding 
states should change, but this is the busi- 
ness of surrounding states themselves. I 
fail to see what dangers surrounding 
states can see in the ideas of the Soviet 
people if these states are really firmly 
seated in their saddles. 

We Marxists believe that revolution will 
occur in other countries as well. But it 
will occur at a time when it will be con- 
sidered possible or necessary by revo- 
lutionaries of those countries. Exported 
revolution is nonsense. Each country, if 
it so desires, will make its own revolution. 
And if no such desire exists, no revolu- 
tion will occur. 

For instance, our country wanted to 
effect a revolution, and did effect it, and 
now we are building a new, classless so- 
ciety. But to assert that we desire to 
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bring about revolution in other countries, 
by interference with their national life is 
unwarranted. 


The Soviet Union and the United States 


In an exchange of letters between Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs Litvinov, the governments 
of the United States and the Soviet Union 
reciprocally agreed not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of one another. Stalin 
discussed very frankly the mutual obli- 
gations of this agreement. 

We have been carrying out and will 
carry out these obligations. According 
to our constitution, political emigres have 
the right to reside in our territory. We 
accord them the right of asylum, the 
same as the United States accords the 
right of asylum to political emigres. 

It is entirely obvious that when Lit- 
vinov signed this letter he assumed that 
obligations contained in it have a recipro- 
cal character. 

Do you, Mr. Howard, regard it as con- 
flicting with the Roosevelt-Litvinov agree- 
ment if there are Russian White Guard 
emigres in U.S. territory conducting prop- 
aganda against the Soviets and in favor 
of capitalism and receiving material as- 
sistance from American citizens and some- 
times representing terroristic groups? 

Obviously these emigres enjoy the right 
of asylum existing also in the U. S. So 
far as we are concerned we would never 
tolerate a single terrorist in our territory 
regardless against whom he would con- 
template his crimes. Apparently the right 
of asylum receives broader interpretation 
in the U.S.A. than in our country. 

Well, we don’t complain. Perhaps you 
would object that we sympathize with 
those political emigres arriving in our 
territory. But are there no American cit- 
izens sympathizing with White Guard 
emigres who conduct propaganda in favor 
of capitalism against the Soviets? Then 
what does the point involve? The point 
is not to assist these persons, not to 
finance their activities. The point is that 
officials of both countries should not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the other 
country. 

Our officials are honestly carrying out 
this obligation. If any one of them is not, 
let us be informed. If things should go 
too far and deportation of all White 
Guard emigres from the United States 
were demanded, this would be an attempt 
against the right of asylum promulgated 
in both the U.S.A. and the USSR. 

Here we must recognize a certain rea- 
sonable limit for claims and counter- 
claims. Litvinov signed his letter not in 
a private capacity but as representative 
of the state, just as did President Roose- 
velt. Their agreement represents an 
agreement between two states. Signing 
this agreement both Litvinov and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the representatives of 
two states have in mind the activities 
of the agents of those states, who should 
not and will not interfere in each other’s 
internal affairs. 

The right of asylum promulgated by 
both countries, could not be affected by 
this agreement. Within this frame-work 
the Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement should 
be interpreted as an agreement between 
representatives of two states. 


Speeches in Moscow 


Certain elements of the press, seeking 
to disrupt relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, made a great 
to do about the speeches of Americans 
at an international congress of Commu- 
nist parties in Moscow, speeches which 
repeated what the same Americans and 
others have said frequently and openly 
on many occasions in the United States. 
Stalin’s clear analysis strips this question 
of the humbug with which it has been 
distorted in a hostile press. 
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I do not recall the speeches of Com- 
rades Browder and Darcy. I do not even 
recall of what they spoke. It is possible 
that they said something of this nature. 
But it was not the Soviet people who 
created the American Communist Party. 
It was created by Americans. It legally 
exists in the U.S.A., it nominates its can- 
didates in the elections, including Presi- 
dential elections. 

If Comrades Browder and Darcy did 
once make a speech in Moscow, then at 
home, in the U.S.A., they made similar 
and doubtless even more determined 
speeches hundreds of times. 

American Communists have the oppor- 
tunity freely to preach their ideas. It 
would be absolutely wrong to hold the 
Soviet government responsible for activ- 
ities of the American Communists. 

In what do the activities of the Com- 
munist parties consist? In what ways 
can they manifest themselves? 

These activities usually consist in 
the organization of working masses, in 
organizing meetings, demonstrations, 
strikes, etc. It is absolutely clear that 
American Communists cannot perform 
this on Soviet territory. The American 
workers are not in the USSR. 


Peaceful Co-existence 


Is it possible for the governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union to 
make an interpretation of the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov agreement which will safeguard 
and continue good relations between the 
two countries? Stalin answers: 

Yes, absolutely. American democracy 
and the Soviet system can exist simulta- 
neously and compete peacefully. But one 
cannot develop into the other. The So- 
viet system will not evolve into American 
democracy or vice-versa. 

We can exist peacefully together if we 
don’t indulge in too much mutual fault- 
finding in all kinds of trifles. 


DIRIGIBLE BUILDERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


movement of the hand and glides 
smoothly through the air. 

I asked her how she came to take 
up dirigible building. 

“While I was still a Young Pio- 
neer,”’ she told me, “I read a great deal 
about aviation. When I finished gram- 
mar school, I went to the night aero- 
nautical school of Osoaviakhim. At 
that time I was working as a tele- 
phone operator. It wasn’t so easy 
working and studying at the same 
time. Part of our training was to 
make balloon flights. 

“T shall never forget the first time 


I went up in a balloon. On a quiet 
moonlight night, when the sky hung 
over our heads like a giant deep blue 
parachute, I got into a balloon with 
its captain, Maiorov and its pilot Ro- 
manov. At the command, the balloon 
was released and almost impercept- 
ibly, we began a smooth ascent. 

“Below us swam the earth, drenched 
in moonlight. The trees cast sharply 
etched patterns on the ground. The 
silver ribbon of the Moscow river 
wound below us. In wordless delight 
we gazed downward. Everything 
looked strange and unfamiliar, as 
though we flew over the surface of 
another planet. 

“Silently, peacefully the balloon 
rose, propelled by a south wind. It 
was so quiet I could hear my heart 
beat. There was a light ringing in 
my ears. 

“Suddenly I heard a sharp report. 
I looked up. My heart stood still. The 
envelope had split. I looked at the 
altimeter: 1,600 meters! I felt the 
balloon falling swiftly. I thought it 
was the end. 

“Pale but calm, Maiorov cried out: 

“*Throw out the ballast!’ 

“I noticed with surprise that for 
the first seconds the sandbags fell 
right beside us. 

“Lighten the basket, throw out 
everything,—your shoes!’ 

“Romanov and I carried out the 
orders as quickly as possible. Our 
lives hung by a hair. 

“*Cut the cables!’ 

“We carried out this order instantly. 
The swiftnes of our fall was checked. 

“ ‘Whew!’ whistled Romanov with 
relief, throwing his leather overcoat 
over the side. 

“The earth came close, objects grew 
larger. A sharp jolt—but we, hang- 
ing to the cables by which the basket 
was attached, hardly felt it. The bas- 
ket fell to one side, we got to our 
feet unharmed—and burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Within a week I went up in a 
balloon on my first solo flight. It 
lasted for eighteen hours.” 

These are just a few of the women 
who are blazing new trails in every 
sphere of life in the Soviet Union. 
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F. 8. U. NOTES 


May Ist Workers and Farm- 
ers Delegation to the Soviet 
Union:— 


Reports from our various districts and 
branches indicate that we will have a 
representative delegation of organized 
labor to the Soviet Union for coming May 
1st. We shall shortly announce the labor 
bodies represented on our delegation. 

Many bodies of organized labor in the 
United States who were unable at this 
time for one reason or another to elect 
delegates, have shown tremendous inter- 
est, and will surely want to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity when offered 
next time; that is, for the November del- 
egation. 


Membership Drive:— 


The results of the membership have so 
far been very gratifying. However, judg- 
ing from the amount of letters the na- 
tional office receives from individuals ask- 
ing on their own initiative to join our 
organization, we feel that we have not 
yet been able to bring into our organiza- 
tion all our friends and sympathizers. 
Some of the unsolicited applications for 
membership come from places where we 
do have an organization, but apparently 
unknown to the applicants. Most of the 
applications so far received, of course 
come from places where we have not an 
organization as yet. 

These people seek information to sat- 
isfy their interest. They feel and know 
that we can supply it. If we intensify 
our drive for membership, soliciting the 
people around us, we could within a very 
short time recruit 10,000 members. Let us 
strive for that goal. 


The FSU Tour to the Soviet 
Union:— 


Every member of the American Friends 
of the Soviet Union is now in possession 
of a very attractively made folder de- 
scribing our tour to the Soviet Union. 
This tour will leave New York City on 
July 11th, and is open to members only. 
This tour is arranged to afford an oppor- 
tunity to our members to go to Europe 
and the Soviet Union in a group under 
the leadership of one of our distinguished 
friends, Dr. J. C. Coleman of Los Angeles. 
For detailed description of the itinerary, 
we refer you to the advertisement appear- 
ing in this issue. The number of people 
that can be accommodated on this tour 
with our group is of necessity limited. We 
therefore urge all our friends to make 
reservations as soon as possible. The 
national office will be glad. to answer any 
additional inquiry regarding this tour. If 
you have decided to be one of the group, 
a small deposit will assure reservation. 


Our Leetures:— 


At the present moment, Ferdinanda W. 
Reed, recently returned from the Soviet 
Union, is lecturing on the West Coast, and 
in the Northwest. On her return trip 
East, she will stop in many cities for lec- 
tures on the Soviet Union. During the 
month of May, we expect her to make a 
tour in the New England states. At the 
present General Yakhontoff is touring 
the middle west, upper New York, and 
will also speak in many places of New 
England during the month of April. Our 


National chairman, Corliss Lamont, will 
speak during the month of April in Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

In New York City, where there is al- 
ways considerable activity on the part of 
the individual branches, where branches 
continuously arrange meetings, sympo- 
siums on the Soviet Union, we would like 
especially to note a very crowded calen- 
dar of activities during February and 
March. Aside from the regular lectures 
mentioned, the various branches and the 
district of New York, were successful in 
obtaining the use of high-school auditor- 
iums for lectures and symposiums on the 
Soviet Union. We would strongly recom- 
mend wherever possible that the example 
of the New York district in obtaining the 
use of school auditoriums for our meet- 
ings, be followed. 


Filmstrips:— 

We have so far produced four film- 
strips: “The Land of Happy Youth,” “The 
Soviet Ukraine,” “The Private Life of a 
Soviet Citizen,” and “Social Security, So- 
viet Style.” The filmstrips have now 
become a permanent feature of our prop- 
aganda work. The films afford genuine 
entertainment. To facilitate the showing 
of the filmstrips, we urge that more 
branches, or even individuals, acquire the 
specially-made projection machine. The 
branches in possession of the filmstrip 
and machine, should make every effort to 
secure showings before such organiza- 
tions as the trade unions, “Y’s,” church 
groups, social clubs, lodges of fraternal 
orders, forums, etc. 


Literature:— 


We have established a literature de- 
partment for the national sale of litera- 
ture dealing with the Soviet. Union. Mem- 
bers of our organization and readers have 
the privilege of buying books, dealing 
with the Soviet Union through us at a 
discount from 10 to 40 per cent. The 
same applies to pamphlets. In view of 
the widespread interest in the Soviet Jn- 
ion, and the desire to read authoritative 
books on every phase of life in the Soviet 
Union, we are preparing a catalogue of 
books which we will mail to all our mem- 
bers, and which we will also print in the 
coming issue of the magazine. 

It is extremely important that friends 
of the Soviet Union should pay particular 
attention to the spreading of literature on 
the Soviet Union which we will recom- 
mend. In this connection, we would also 
like to suggest to our district organiza- 
tions, as well as to some of our branches, 
that a method be worked out by which 
our literature could be made available to 
people living in the smaller towns in their 
vicinity. Taking an assortment of books 
and pamphlets and using the showing of 
the filmstrips to attract attention, some 
of our friends could go out into the small- 
er towns to hold meetings there, indoor 
or outdoor, show the filmstrips, and in 
that way sell literature, as well as the 
magazine. This plan can also be fol- 
lowed in summer resorts, and on the 
beaches. WE URGE UPON OUR 
FRIENDS THE CONSIDERATION OF 
THIS PLAN. We should like to receive 
comments upon this suggested plan. We 
shall be glad to mail the catalogue of our 
literature upon request. 


Hersert GOLDFRANK, 


National Secretary. 
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LEWELLYS F. BARKER, 
M.D. 


President Emeritus Johns Hopkins 
Medical School 


AVLOV leaves behind him the 

greatest reputation of all physi- 
ologists of his time. Though he con- 
tributed to our knowledge of many 
fields of animal and human function, it 
is his work in certain special domains 
that will longest be remembered. 
Thus, up to the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, it was his description of 
his investigations of the work of the 
digestive glands that attracted most 
attention. On the other hand, during 
the past few decades his work, as well 
as that of his school, has been largely 
directed toward the investigation of 
what he called “conditioned reflexes”’ 
—complicated reactions, often called 
psychic, that are acquired and change- 
able rather than inborn and unalter- 
able as are the simple physiological 
(or “unconditioned’’) reflexes. 

For the study of the “conditioned 
reflexes” special laboratories and most 
delicate apparatus had to be devised 
in order to protect the animal (most 
often the dog) from every external 
stimulus except that given by the 
experimenter. One of Pavlov’s stu- 
dents, Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, described 
the conditions of these experiments 
(1927), and one is compelled to mar- 
vel at the ingenuity and the perfection 
of the methods of work. 

The researches that followed threw 
a flood of light upon the functions of 
the cerebral cortex, as will be seen 
on consultation of Dr. G. V. Anrep’s 
translation in 1927 of Pavlov’s book 
entitled “Conditional Reflexes.” One 
of his pupils (Orbeli) applied his 
methods to the study of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system; another pupil 
(Speransky) made a special study of 
epilepsy and the cerebrospinal fluid. 

Physiologists throughout the world 
have vied with one another in paying 
tribute to Pavlov; in 1916 his life 
and work were praised by W. M. Bay- 
liss in England, by F. G. Benedict in 
this country, and by many others. 
Now that he is dead, laudatory arti- 
cles are appearing in many countries; 
Russia may well feel proud of the life 
work of this distinguished investi- 
gator. 


DR. WILLIAM A. WHITE 
Head of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 


N the death of Professor Pavlov the 

world has lost a scientist of truly 
international proportions. He has 
made invaluable contributions to the 
understanding of the physiology of the 
nervous system and particularly to 
the elucidation of certain aspects of 
the neuroses and psychoses. 
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TRIBUTES TO PAVLOV 


W. HORSLEY GANTT, M.D. 


Director Conditioned Reflex Labora- 
tory, Johns Hopkins Medical School; 
Author History of Russian Medicine, 
Translator of Pavlov’s Lectures on 
Conditioned Reflexes. 


AVLOV was one of the world’s 

great scientists, one of the great- 
est experimenters and physiologists, 
and a great Russian patriot. His life 
was an unremitting, enthusiastic, en- 
ergetic and even passionate search 
for physiological truths. He was ani- 
mated and consumed by a burning 
zeal for the discovery of scientific 
laws. 

Personal comfort, personal safety, 
professional and financial security 
were given little thought in his life 
and plans. He stood wholeheartedly, 
fearlessly, and fiercely for the ideals 
of science and for the freedom of sci- 
entists. He disapproved vehemently 
of the old Tsarist regime, and in the 
first years of the Soviet revolution 
he opposed them bitterly, refused their 
favors. Lenin, recognizing the import- 
ance of science to Communism and 
especially Pavlov’s worth, asked him 
to remain in Russia, did everything 
to advance his work. In spite of his 
denunciations, the Soviet government 
has always treated him with the ut- 
most personal consideration and re- 
spect, enlarged his laboratories and 
given him increasing facilities for 
pushing his scientific investigations. 
In the past few years Pavlov has ad- 
mitted the sincerity of the Soviet gov- 
ernment in its efforts to aid science, 
ranked them high in this respect, 
and acknowledged his debt and that 
of his laboratories to them. The Com- 
munist government of Soviet Russia 
elevated him to the highest pedestal 
and treated him as a national hero. 


DEAN A. CLARK, M.D. 


Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


ROFESSOR PAVLOV’S work on 

conditioned reflexes will endure as 
one of the most important contribu- 
tions yet made to modern nervous sys- 
tem physiology. Of an importance to 
the world of science equal to that of 
his experimental contributions has 
been Pavlov’s brilliant leadership in 
the remarkable development of the 
physiological sciences in the USSR in 
the past 18 years. The first Workers’ 
State deserves enormous credit for 
having from its earliest beginnings 
recognized the outstanding value to 
society of scientific leaders such as 
Ivan Pavlov. 


A Swell 
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you'll want 
“SOCIAL SECURITY 
SOVIET STYLE” 


* 
THE VERY FILM YOU HAVE BEEN 


WAITING FOR. It gives you in clear 
reproduction the information about Soviet 
life in all its intimate details—just what 
your audience wants to know. A pictorial 
exhibit of how the Social Security System 
really operates and how it affects every 
citizen, man, woman and child. It is a 
stunning reproduction which you can 
show in your branch, in your club, church, 
lodge, etc. Ideal for showing in homes, 
at parties and discussion groups. 


The price of this film strip is only $2.00. 
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TIMELY RECORDS ARE GOOD RECORDS 
INTERNATIONALE: by 


Pierre Degeyter, is avail- 
able, in spite of its wide 
popularity, in only two re- 
ty / Se cordings, both of which 
hs are band versions. This 
competent and spirited 
performance by the New 
Singers with Lan Ado- 
mian conducting, is there- 
fore the first adequate 
vocal recording in Amer- 
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not forgotten. 
(Brecht: Eisler) ica of a great mass song. 
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UNITED FRONT: Ale _gSioun many 
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ler's latest songs, it has 
been printed and reprint- ay = 
ed time and time again in is 
magazines and _ books. 
Those who have not heard 
it actually sung have a 
surprise in store when they 
play this record. Here is 
sincerity, fire and mag- 
nificent singing. 


No. 528— 
UNITED FRONT 
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SOUP SONG 
—Maurice Sugar— 


RISE UP. (Jerome-Eisler) 
also: No. 530— + IN PRAISE OF LEARNING 
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BOOKS 


By 
EDWIN SEAVER 


Ht ke big book of the season on the 
USSR, for all friends of the Soviet 
Union and all honest doubting Thom- 
ases, is Beatrice and Sidney Webb’s 
“Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion” (Scribner’s $7.50). 

In these magnificent two volumes, 
encyclopaedic in scope and unques- 
tionably the most comprehensive book 
on the Soviet Union yet published 
in English—friends of the Soviet 
Union will find ample support for their 
confidence that in the USSR we have 
the way out of the hopeless impasse 
in which the capitalist world finds 
itself today, a new Socialist world 
already fashioned and a new Com- 
munist civilization under way. 

And the honest doubting Thomases 
—if indeed there be any such—will 
find in the Webbs’ book the answers 
to all their doubts, reservations and 
questions. The answers were all there 
before, of course, but they were scat- 
tered through many sources and per- 
haps some of these sources were 
thought to be too partisan. The long 
and distinguished record of the Webbs 
as British scholars and writers, as 
Fabian Socialists who believed that 
Socialism could be made to evolve 
from capitalism by means of gradu- 
al political and economic reforms—the 
record of the Webbs frees them from 
all charge of partisanship. 

Partisanship before their Soviet ex- 
perience, that is. For their book 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
where they stand now. The very title 
of their book: “Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilization”, tells the whole 
story. 

This book was so fully reviewed in 
the February issue of SOvIET RUSSIA 
TopAYy that it is unnecessary for me 
to go into detail here. Let me there- 
fore pass on, with only one final re- 
minder that not to read the Webbs’ 
masterpiece is to miss the most im- 
portant work in the English language 
to date on the Soviet Union. 

Another authoritative source of in- 
formation is “The Soviet Union: A 
Symposium by Soviet Leaders” (In- 
ternational Publishers, $1.75). The 
authors of this volume include Stalin, 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Tukachev- 
sky. They tell of the progress made 
under the second Five-Year Plan and 
of plans for the future. Among the 


topics discussed are the peace policy 
of the Soviet Union; its relations with 
the capitalist world; the great prog- 
ress in socialist construction; the 
broader extension of Soviet democ- 
racy; changes in the class composition 
of Soviet peoples, the conquest of 
technique, and so on. Stalin’s famous 
speech emphasizing the necessity of 
special attention to the individual 
human being is included. 

Among all the self-styled “authori- 
ties” (at a price) on the Soviet Union, 
whose lies were bought and paid for 
by William Randolph Hearst during 
the past year, one of the most negligi- 
ble was a certain Andrew Smith. 

The articles that Smith concocted— 
or were concocted for him by one of 
the plentiful ghosts at Mr. Hearst’s 
beck and call—have now been put 
between two covers and graced with 
the name of a book, though it must 
be confessed that the book smells as 
badly as did the articles. 

Probably the truest thing about 
this book is its title: “I Was A Soviet 
Worker.” Mr. Smith was a Soviet 
worker until he was kicked out of the 
Soviet Union as a careerist and a 
loafer. 

In support of his slanders Mr. 
Smith names certain workers in the 
USSR. Unfortunately, when they read 
his articles, it was these very men 
who wrote back repudiating Mr. 
Smith and his assertions as so much 
buncomb, baloney and lies. Unfor- 
tunately, too, for the witness, it was 
only a year before he sold out to 
Hearst that Mr. Smith wrote home 
in glowing terms of what he had seen 
in the USSR. 

Please do not take my word for 
this. Look up the Daily Worker for 
June 6, 7, 8 and 10 and you can check 
for yourself on this renegade who 
sold himself to the arch-enemy of the 
working class, both in the United 
States and the USSR, for a few hun- 
dred tainted dollars. 


Norris Houghton’s ‘Moscow Re- 
hearsals” (Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, $2.75) may be recommended as 
the most thoroughgoing study in 
English of the Soviet stage today. 
Mr. Houghton, who is himself a work- 
er in the American theatre, spent a 
number of months in Soviet Russia 
last year studying the different thea- 
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tres and their schools and has brought 
back with him a most readable and 
comprehensive report on what is com- 
monly acknowledged to be the most 
advanced theatre in the world today. 
Handsomely illustrated, most informa- 
tive, fascinating reading. 

The F. S. U. has published two 
important pamphlets this month. One 
of them, “The Truth About Russia,” 
by Anna Louise Strong, and subtitled 
“An honest reply to honest ques- 
tions,” gives the answers to a number 
of key questions commonly asked 
about the USSR. These answers, orig- 
inally published in the New Republic, 
may now be bought for two cents. 

Mrs. Victor Berger’s “I Saw Rus- 
sia: Socialism in the Making,” is the 
report of a veteran Socialist, the wid- 
ow of the noted Congressman Victor 
Berger, who visited the Soviet Union 
last spring with the F. S. U. Workers’ 
Delegation. Mrs. Berger saw in the 
USSR the realization of the life long 
dream she had shared with her hus- 
band. A worker, she saw there work- 
ers’ democracy in action. A pacifist, 
she saw there the world’s greatest bul- 
wark against fascist reaction and im- 
perialist war. This is a most readable 
and significant pamphlet and, at the 
modest price of three cents, it should 
have millions of readers. 

Of great timeliness is a pamphlet 
recently issued by International Pub- 
lishers, “Miss USSR—the Story of a 
Girl Stakhanovite” (five cents). This 
is the story of the girl weaver, Dusya 
Vinogradova, best worker in her tex- 
tile mill. This pamphlet, showing the 
joy and exuberance with which the 
Stakhanovite workers are animated 
is the answer to the lies being spread 
that Stakhanovism means “speed-up”. 
It is good reading, too. 


For students of the USSR I should 
also recommend the “Research Bul- 
letin on the Soviet Union” issued by 
the American-Russian Institute for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union. In the first of these bulletins, 
issued January 15, 1936, Joseph 
Barnes discusses fully the matter of 
“Money in the Soviet Union,” in 
the second issue, dated one month 
later, Harriet Moore takes up “The 
Stakhanov Movement,” and in the 
March issue, Kathleen Barnes dis- 
cusses recent trends in Soviet life. 
Each issue gives a list of references 
on the subject discussed, of American 
press reports on the USSR for the 
month preceding, and a list of maga- 
zine articles and books published in 
the same period. 
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EARL BROWDER, the General Secretary 
of the Communist Party answers this fun- 
damental question for every progressive 
American Student. Read here what the 
enemies of Communism daily lie about. 
Here the student will find a discussion of 
the vital problems of the day: the Farmer- 
Labor Party Movement, the United Front, 
the Soviet Union, The Coming Soviet 
America, on Religion, Communist Organi- 
zation, etc. 
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BOOKS 


By 


EDWIN SEAVER 


i big book of the season on the 
USSR, for all friends of the Soviet 
Union and all honest doubting Thom- 
ases, is Beatrice and Sidney Webb’s 
“Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion” (Scribner’s $7.50). 

In these magnificent two volumes, 
encyclopaedic in scope and unques- 
tionably the most comprehensive book 
on the Soviet Union yet published 
in English—friends of the Soviet 
Union will find ample support for their 
confidence that in the USSR we have 
the way out of the hopeless impasse 
in which the capitalist world finds 
itself today, a new Socialist world 
already fashioned and a new Com- 
munist civilization under way. 

And the honest doubting Thomases 
—if indeed there be any such—will 
find in the Webbs’ book the answers 
to all their doubts, reservations and 
questions. The answers were all there 
before, of course, but they were scat- 
tered through many sources and per- 
haps some of these sources were 
thought to be too partisan. The long 
and distinguished record of the Webbs 
as British scholars and writers, as 
Fabian Socialists who believed that 
Socialism could be made to evolve 
from capitalism by means of gradu- 
al political and economic reforms—the 
record of the Webbs frees them from 
all charge of partisanship. 

Partisanship before their Soviet ex- 
perience, that is. For their book 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
where they stand now. The very title 
of their book: “Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilization”, tells the whole 
story. 

This book was so fully reviewed in 
the February issue of SOVIET RUSSIA 
Topay that it is unnecessary for me 
to go into detail here. Let me there- 
fore pass on, with only one final re- 
minder that not to read the Webbs’ 
masterpiece is to miss the most im- 
portant work in the English language 
to date on the Soviet Union. 

Another authoritative source of in- 
formation is “The Soviet Union: A 
Symposium by Soviet Leaders” (In- 
ternational Publishers, $1.75). The 
authors of this volume include Stalin, 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Tukachev- 
sky. They tell of the progress made 
under the second Five-Year Plan and 
of plans for the future. Among the 


topics discussed are the peace policy 
of the Soviet Union; its relations with 
the capitalist world; the great prog- 
ress in socialist construction; the 
broader extension of Soviet democ- 
racy; changes in the class composition 
of Soviet peoples, the conquest of 
technique, and so on. Stalin’s famous 
speech emphasizing the necessity of 
special attention to the individual 
human being is included. 


Among all the self-styled ‘“authori- 
ties” (at a price) on the Soviet Union, 
whose lies were bought and paid for 
by William Randolph Hearst during 
the past year, one of the most negligi- 
ble was a certain Andrew Smith. 

The articles that Smith concocted— 
or were concocted for him by one of 
the plentiful ghosts at Mr. Hearst’s 
beck and call—have now been put 
between two covers and graced with 
the name of a book, though it must 
be confessed that the book smells as 
badly as did the articles. 

Probably the truest thing about 
this book is its title: “I Was A Soviet 
Worker.” Mr. Smith was a Soviet 
worker until he was kicked out of the 
Soviet Union as a careerist and a 
loafer. 

In support of his slanders Mr. 
Smith names certain workers in the 
USSR. Unfortunately, when they read 
his articles, it was these very men 
who wrote back repudiating Mr. 
Smith and his assertions as so much 
buncomb, baloney and lies. Unfor- 
tunately, too, for the witness, it was 
only a year before he sold out to 
Hearst that Mr. Smith wrote home 
in glowing terms of what he had seen 
in the USSR. 

Please do not take my word for 
this. Look up the Daily Worker for 
June 6, 7, 8 and 10 and you can check 
for yourself on this renegade who 
sold himself to the arch-enemy of the 
working class, both in the United 
States and the USSR, for a few hun- 
dred tainted dollars. 


Norris Houghton’s “Moscow Re- 
hearsals” (Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany, $2.75) may be recommended as 
the most thoroughgoing study in 
English of the Soviet stage today. 
Mr. Houghton, who is himself a work- 
er in the American theatre, spent a 
number of months in Soviet Russia 
last year studying the different thea- 
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tres and their schools and has brought 
back with him a most readable and 
comprehensive report on what is com- 
monly acknowledged to be the most 
advanced theatre in the world today. 
Handsomely illustrated, most informa- 
tive, fascinating reading. 

The F. S. U. has published two 
important pamphlets this month. One 
of them, “The Truth About Russia,” 
by Anna Louise Strong, and subtitled 
“An honest reply to honest ques- 
tions,” gives the answers to a number 
of key questions commonly asked 
about the USSR. These answers, orig- 
inally published in the New Republic, 
may now be bought for two cents. 


Mrs. Victor Berger’s “I Saw Rus- 
sia: Socialism in the Making,” is the 
report of a veteran Socialist, the wid- 
ow of the noted Congressman Victor 
Berger, who visited the Soviet Union 
last spring with the F. S. U. Workers’ 
Delegation. Mrs. Berger saw in the 
USSR the realization of the life long 
dream she had shared with her hus- 
band. A worker, she saw there work- 
ers’ democracy in action. A pacifist, 
she saw there the world’s greatest bul- 
wark against fascist reaction and im- 
perialist war. This is a most readable 
and significant pamphlet and, at the 
modest price of three cents, it should 
have millions of readers. 


Of great timeliness is a pamphlet 
recently issued by International Pub- 
lishers, “Miss USSR—the Story of a 
Girl Stakhanovite” (five cents). This 
is the story of the girl weaver, Dusya 
Vinogradova, best worker in her tex- 
tile mill. This pamphlet, showing the 
joy and exuberance with which the 
Stakhanovite workers are animated 
is the answer to the lies being spread 
that Stakhanovism means “speed-up”’. 
It is good reading, too. 


For students of the USSR I should 
also recommend the “Research Bul- 
letin on the Soviet Union” issued by 
the American-Russian Institute for 
Cultural Relations with the Soviet 
Union. In the first of these bulletins, 
issued January 15, 1936, Joseph 
Barnes discusses fully the matter of 
“Money in the Soviet Union,” in 
the second issue, dated one month 
later, Harriet Moore takes up “The 
Stakhanov Movement,” and in the 
March issue, Kathleen Barnes dis- 
cusses recent trends in Soviet life. 
Each issue gives a list of references 
on the subject discussed, of American 
press reports on the USSR for the 
month preceding, and a list of maga- 
zine articles and books published in 
the same period. 
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